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PREFACE < . . - 

This report has been prepared using mafe^erials from the copy- 
righted study A ^Comparison of .Perceived and Actual Tasks Performed- --'* 
by Selected Vocational-Tectmical, Teachers in Texas Public Community 
Colleges , by Bill 'E.^Lovelace, 1975. • ■ 

The primary purpose of this, report is to complete a series of 
research studies in T|^as to identify actual tasks performed for all 



vocational-technical personnel.* The report also demonstrates tt>e 
validity of developing vocational-technical teacher education cur- 
ricula on tasks actually performed by incumbent vpcatlonalTtechnical 



personnel. 



This report developed i^ith the assistance of i)eana Lusk is dis-, 
tributed by Educational Personnel Development Consortium D, P.O. /Box 
1300, Richardspn, Texas, 75080. 
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I. * INTROQJJCTION ' . ' ' 

• ' ' A comparison of reports made by the Texas State Board of Education 

(1968:37 , 1974:33, 1973:253, 1975:185) i;eveals an increasing need for ^ 

competent post^r-secondarX^r cbmiinunity college vocational teachers. . 

However, teacher preparation 'and improvement a'ctivities conducted by 

"■ ■ ■ * ■ . ■ ' ' .'~ ■ " > " 

^he institutions of higher education' have, in thepas.t, been directed 

almost' exclusively toward the secondary area. In recognition of the ^ 

increasing need for pQs.t-secohd2^y vocational teacliers and the inade- 

quacy of ^cnarrent programs designed to meet tjiis need, the improvement,^ 

^nd exdansion of .post-s"ecQndafry vocational teachfer education efforts 

have become priorities. Institutions seeking to respond to these 

, ; . . . ■ ^\ ^ . ' . ■ / r ' ^ 

; priorities, however, will be confronted by the*many prbbiems inherent 
in developing .what may be perceived as a relatively new or unestabli,shed 

, • ■ ■ ■ ■■ ' > 

educatiorial .field Among the questions which must be resolved are those 
concerning the foundations of a curriculum which is both efficTlent and 
effective in a vocational teacher education system. / " 

It is generally agreed that preseryice tetacher educat|pn- curr icul^im ^ 
Kiay be divV^ed into three basic areas: /subject matter educat^n (qontentK 

'^generar education, and professional education (pedagogy).^ In most cases^ ^ 
i^ith the exception of vocational agriculture and- vocational homemaking;, 
the approval of vo^iitiorial-technicdl \eachers in Texas, bad been based bn 
the. evaluation of the "successful" wor-k exper ieiices *in the occui^tion 
which they were to teach. TJie evaluation, of the work experiences ip the \ 
occupation (vocational subject-matter to be taught) has befen done/ • « 

^baslbally by reviewing each* individual's written resume of wage earAing 
expetiences. In View of this approval proces9,^'it has become evident 
that- the greatest currleuJlum concern for the preparation of^and / 



Tmprovcmont o,r vocat fonal-t^Ghnit.al .teachers in- 'community colleges is 
in the area" of prof es^sional education- ^ ! ' ^ . • 

/ ^ During the past several years tl>ere^*has been an" incfea-sed emp^ia«is 
on the development •of new and the revision o"f existing instructional , \ 
programs f or t-eacher educat ioti. Many studies .and cdnferences have 
been j;:onfiuc ted ' to 'identify strategies for development of curr icuXa , f or . 

' '/ / / " . - r ^ • . \ . ^ / * ■•; 

effective {^reparation of teachers in professional education. The most 
recent movemefit for ' improvement cff? tjcacher education' is that of compe- 
'tency-i or^perf ormance-based teacher educatior . Concurrently with this . 
movement, th6 -Texas State Boird of . Education, on June 10, 1972, adopted 

new policies for approval of teacher education programs in Texas!. The , 

' • * ''^ * ^ " ^ ^ *' ^^^-"^ 

new policies emphas^ized that al'l teacher education programs being 

submitted'. t« the! State" Board for "ap^rov*!- shoOld.'be competency-based.. 

The question of what " specif icalfy constitutes & competency-based teacher 

education pro'gr^n is^.ahe, however, which -fias not been resolved by State 

Board "Policy/ Therefore, there is a need :f oV- agreemer^t as to the nature 

% * • I 

9f the competencies /upon ujjiiclv such a cu»riculum may be developed., 

V^>catiDnal toeachers have long ascribed tD the posieion that curric- 

■ " ' ^ \, ' ■ • ' ' '* ■ 

ulum or courses of' study cannot be properly d'eveUoped without first 

7 ^ ■ - - \ 'i ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ' . : ' 

doing an analysis of the occupatipn to be taught.. Recently, the occupa- 
. tional WfiClysis procedure has been gralit^d cred.ence as' a viable tecjinique 
for. the development of professional, education cyrric^ulum, Accordingly", 
Ellis and Simpson (1971:90> in d iscussing^urricu^ifi development in 
vocational teacher, education reacted that Robert Pruitt, Divisi9n ' . 
of Comprel^nsive and Vocational Research, National Center for Education 
Research,' Washington, D- ' ' . 

. , . has expressed tlie belief that the curriculum pattens in 

vocational education have" implications for carricu*ftm patterns 



vqpc 



- -in teadhfei' edjicatiorf. 



The firsjt pattern iis traditionally oriented' in^* the sense./* 
that< the curriculum cghtent;^ is based oh ? job analysis, . . 

* , ■ " / .V .: • / . *^ , \ ' / ' ^* 

• ^/ Further v7 the Department of Occupational Education and Technology, 
~ V^Texas ^(Jucatioft Agency, has subscripted to use cfl occupational 

* ^ ^analysis in ttt^ development vocational teacher education programs. 

• • 'The Department demonstrated, ^.ts belief in this concept by funding a v , 

>:rj!search project in' 1971 (Pope, 1972) to identify,' on a questionnaire 
ba^s, "the roles and functions post-secondary vocational/-technical 
teachers in TeMS, \ ' 

■ ■ ■ ' '\ . . - ■ 

In summary, a clearly retognized need for imptjoved and expanded 
.post-secondary vo'^ational teacher educ^ation programs exists. Approval ; 
of and support f or ^ tlj^competency-base<ia:urr idulura development approach 
* has accompanied the recognition of .Jthi4 need, Fur^th^r j as a result of 

a need for a systematic foundation for the d^ye^lopment of competency- 

A ' ' ^ ] ' ' ' ' 

based teacher education curriculum, cred^ncp has been grantec^ to the 
% ^ • . \ . ■ , . 

■ ' ■ , ^ 

.extencf^use of the occupation^ analysis tedhni^que. In keeping vith^^ 

- * these recognized needs, the central purpose of the study reporte^er^in 

was'ta (1> deter ^nine the ac^al tasks performed by. post-secondary vqca^ 

tional- technical teachers in. their teacjiing_assignmehts i^ public .-^ 

community colleges of Texas, and (2) compare these tasks with the 

ratings, of tasks^perceived to be , important by a selected population ^of ^ 

post-secondary vocational-technical teachers in Texa^. public / community 

\ ■ • « * . ' , ^ . • . 

colleges, ' * ^ • — ^ - , 
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. * In addition ^o reportj-ng^the study cited above, this-;;epoi:t^ contains 
a sectio^i devo'teff to_apwoaches suitable for the development of teacher 
educatio'K curriculum- The purpose of this additional information is to 
as^st individuals interested in the ' practical applicatibn of the'^rBSult^ 
of the Study, » * ^ * ' . ' 



n. 



II* THE STATE-OF-THE-ART OF VOCATIONAL 
TEACHER EDUCATION DEVELOPMENT . 

AsTa result of several interwoven variables, the current \tatus 

■ ^ '* .' • ^ ✓ . . » • 

of vocational teacher education is that of a relatively complex, intri- >^ 

cate systfem. Several variables which have influenced this situation are 

the existence of separate and distinctf teacher education procedures for 

each vocational education program area, the emergence '^of a distinction 

between teacher education procedures for secondary and post-secondary 

vocational teachers, and .tjie extensive recruitment of .vocational teachers. 

from occupations rather than from preservice programs with tjie resultant 

need for inservice activities. • . , 

Among these factors", one which has dii^ect relevance to the develop- 

aft 

ment of vocational teach.er education curriculum, is the professional' 
preparation of vocational, teachers through inservice activities. 

Inservice education has been the vehicle/ by whicfr vocational 
teachers competent in their subject area but not coming through teacher 
education programs have developed their professional or pedagogical 
slcills. - The neejd' lo4 inservice education for development of professional 
teaching competencies of v,ocat':^onal-technical teachers"" in public comiaunity 
cdlafeg^es of texdfe was studied by Pope (1973). The^ study surveyed 
'tl^rectors and deans of vocationalj-technical programs in 33 "^public com- 
munity colleges in Texas. Responses frpm 94 percent (31) of the 
directors and deans surveyed sho,wed tl)at they felt that teachers under 
.their administration or supervision could benefit by professional improve- 
ment as Jollows: ^ ^ , 

... : ■ ■ 



'4 ' 



Fiinctiop^l Area of Teaching Number of- vocadion'al-: 

. ' technical teachers who 

• » * could benefit from 



professional improvement 



r ^ 

Instruct-ion (pls^nning, . ' 

execution;, d/alUation) - 1,350 

F^rogram^ Planning, Develo^)pient ^ 
. aiid^ Evaluation ^ 1,042 

sGuidaijjce . i , ^ 1,296 

* y ■ '/ ^ ■ 

Management of Classroom a 

and/or Laboratory " , C 1,396* 

..ScKool-Cominunity Relations 1,339 
Prof essional^ole and Development 1,244, 



The findings of this study indicate* that curriculum development for 
vocational teacher education must be such ais to relate to the inservice 
as well as preservice training needs of vocational education teachers. ' 



COMPET£NCY-j^§ED MOVEMENT IN TEACHER* EDUCATION 

• ^ ^ : ■ . 

State level emphasis in Te^tas on Improving teach« education by 
curriculum developed on the basis of teacher competencies began in 
1972, when*the State Board of Educat ion^f ecoiTBocnded competency-based^ * 
teacher education for all institutions- in Texas with approved teacher 
education programs. Minutes of the Texas Stiate Board of Education^ 
June 10, 1972, revealed that it was the opinion of the "Board that 
institutions of higher education in Texas with approved teacher edu- 
cation programs should determine what competencies should be developed 
by potential teachers and provide instructional activities that would 
develop the deteinnined competencies. ' " . ' 

The competency-based teacher education movemeat has come to mean 
many things to many^ different^ people. There were many different in^er- 
pretations of its meaning written during the early years of the movement; 



^However, Weber (1973:6) gave an insight as to its .general meaning with 



i 

the statement: • ^ 

The terb "competency-based teacher education"' . . . tends to- 
focus atjtention on the specification and assessment of consequencfe 
competencies as well as cognitive and performance competencies. 

Ward and Jung (1968:312) were not attempting to define competency- 

based tether education in their discussion of important concepts about 

teachrt education'in their predictions of -what teacher education muat 

become. 'Yet, oiie of the concepts they listed is very descript±v4 gf 

competency-based teacher education. ' 

A viable teacher education^ program will center around pre- 
def ined^performance obiectives (behavioral objectives),. that 
lead to the competencies teachers need to function effectively 
in thieir emerging roles. ThiB includes performance in relation 
to subj.ect matter objectives, tedcher strategy objectives, - • 
professional identity objectives, and personal and interpersonal ; 
objectives. * - 

Houston and ftows^m (1972:5-6) more specifically described competency 
*bas>d teacher education by listing thp -following character is t^^-cs of- > 
competency->ased instructions (1) specification of learner objectives 
^in behavioral /terms; (2)' specif /cation of the means for determining 
whether performance meets the indicated criterion levels; (3) prbvision 
for one or more modes, of instruction pertinent to the objectives, 
through which learning activities may take place; (4) public sfharing 
of the objectives, criteria, means of assessment, and alternative 
activities; (5) assessment of the learning^ experience in terms of 
competency criteria; and* (6) placement on the learner of the account- 
ability fot meeting the criteria. ^ 



) / In addition to meeting the above stalfedvvchetacteristic^ any 
developer of a comi)et?ency-based curriculum or program must also 
establish at the. beginning and observe throughout the development and 



invplementation of the program, the definition of the terms competency 

and competence. Some writers use the term competency synonymously 

with the term task. Some establish other meanings while others make . 

no attempts to define the two terms, - . 

Evans, Harris, and Palmer (1975:1) have defiired_And ojbserved . 

the definition of the two terms in their development of a competency. 

assessment system, . ' ' * . 

The term "competence*' as distinguished ffob "competency," . 
refers' to a demonstrated ability to perform ^ pattern of. 
bBhaviors at some level of proficiency over a tpan of time,' 
A "competency," on the other hand, is a statement describing 
a task relevant pattern of behaviors. Obviously, the Com- - ^ 
plexity and variety of knowledges and skills included in' 
various competency statements will vary depending on the 
* task involved, - ^ ^ ' • 

It has become .apparent that a commoti factor in defining and 
developing competency-based teacher education . programs is that all 
such programs must be. developed on the basis of identified teaching 
competencies. ' » 

If this is true-, the issue- that arises is — what is the basis o 
determining^ what objective.s should be'the criteria for <levelopment of 
the curriculum for teacher education? 

STUDIES IN VOCATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION 




, Several studS^es haye been made using various approaches or systems 
« . " ? ,. 

to develop curriculum for institutions which were implementing or^ plan- 
ning to implement competency-based programs. By 1975, however, research 

- - ' . * • 

in education had not contributed significantly to a scientific approach 

for identifying performance elements of teaching that were basic as 

criteria for* determining objectives to be achieved by individuals who 

were preparing to be teachd'rs«or who were in the process of professional 
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improvement as 'teachers. The lack of research to be used for develop- 

ment of curricula for teacher education was emphasized ^by the following 

Statements made, by Ros^nshine (1973:28-29): 

.Thq; results of the research, to date, are best seen as 
provi'ding suggestion^ for future research, not future practice- 

At present, the, conclusions are^not ready ft>r translation 
into teacher training competencies. . ^ 

The research, base for building teaching competencies is 
extremely thin. . . . ^ « 

This lack'of research on products developed by agencies 
other than colleges of education is distressing for a number 
of reasons. First , if?* perpetuates a familiar educational 
problem of develop and disseminate and let validity lie in 
the eye'of the beholder. , 4. 

Houston (1972) d^d an. excellent job in reviewing and listliTTg the 
various approaches used by colleges and universities to identify teacher 
.competencies. Thr.ee approaches listed by Houston were "Program Tran's- 
lafcion," "Task Analysis," and "Cluster Approach." All of these approaches 
were common in that they were reported or derived from what could have 
been called perceived importance. The only real variation in the 
approaches was a form of task analysis referred to by Houston (1972:33) 

as "Role Analysis": - i • <^ 

TASK ANALYSIS: Sometimes referred to as role analysis/ in 
this approacTT the teacher is observed" in the act of teaching. 
These observation records are then analyzed. and a teacher ^ 
preparation curriculum is -based on that analysis^. ' 

It is doubtful that many planners of competency-based programs use a 
true r9le analysis because of the expense and time involved. 
) Identifying professional competencies of vocational teachers has 

been treated in* a number of studies. A study under the-dlrect ion of . 
Cotrell et al. .(1971) was generally recognized as the most comprehensive 
study of competencies of vocational teachers. ^ 

In Cbtrell's study the pedagogical requirements of vocational aif^V 



technical teacliers were developed ^by making a career analysis which 
r.siilLtd in the identification of ^90 performance elements. The per-^ 
i-ormancc. elements were clustered In ten different functional categories 

listed >erow: , .» 

Program Planning, Development, and Evaluation • ^ 

^ ' 2. ^instruction-Planniril 

. 3^ InstructionrExecutioIti 




4. Instructlon-Evaluat-ion 
5 • Management * a 

6. Guidance - . 

- 7."--ScSbBl-Communlty Relations 

8. Student Vocational iOrgaril&atlon ^ . 

'''■'■y- l • ' ' ■' ' 

9. Prof esslonal'^cTle and Development 

* 10. Co^^ln^tlon. 

Cotrell studied eacji ^ategory to determine -Its relevance to: (1) a 
cooperative education, program, and (2) an In-school secondary and post- 
secondary l^ogr am. This resulted in the assignment of certain clusters 
to both or to only one of the two types of programs. • The conclusion was 
that occupational teacher education could be divided into preparation 
pptlons, an in-school preparation option, a cooperative education option, 

and/or a combination preparation option. 

«. ■ ■ - 

A very slmlla^ ^ study to that done by Cotrell was completed by tlie 
Educational Personnel Development Consortium D under contract with the 
Department~'of Occupational Education and Technology of the Texas Education 
Agency. The rationale for this study, coordlnatfed by Pope (1972), was 
. based on the; fact thW^he Vocational'^Education Amendments of 1968 do 



, < - . 10 
not mention any of the traditional pri>grain areas; rather they speak of 
the training needs of people, , ' . ^ 

One major thrust of the project was to identify the teaching s^ls. 
and knowledge that are commoti tp- all Vocational 'programs and those 
which are unique by vocational program ared- in vpcational-technical 
post-secondary programs Being conducted in public community colleges in 

Texas. An additional thrust was to assist in the development 'of a 

*• 

model for Inservicq^aitd presetvice activities. The project spanned 
twelve months "beginning July 1, 1971, through June 30, 1972. 

Survey fonfis were distributed to seven hundred full-time post- 
secondary teachers in Texas community colleges. Vocational teachers of 
agriculture and homemak^C were not included in the study. A total of 
6A7 usable questionnaires was returned. However, of this number, 77 
were coded as "other" which left .a total o§ 570 responses for the basic 
five vocational program areas being surveyed. It may be noted here that 
the population utilized by the study reported in this paper was identical 
to the one utilized by Pope. " ' 

Participants were requested rate each of three hundred per- 
formance elements on a point scale-from extremely low '(rating of 
one) to extremely high (rating of five). The performance elements had 
a common stem: , "I believe the successful vocational-technical teacher 
in my area will be able to. . . ." Respondents were cautioned that each 
statement in the instrument "may or may not be impfl||t^t to the success 
of a vocational-technical ^teachel^pp your area." Consequently, a sixth 
option for rating was provW^f^d, "not applicable^' with a zero rating 
value. To set the frame of reference for respondents the following note 
was made in the directions for rating the performance element?: "You 



are not rating yourself; you are rating the level of performance that 

you think a successful vocational-technicial teacher in your assignment 

' ^ - ^ , • s- / ■ 

area should have." ' v.,^' / 

, ■ ■ - . ■ • . ■ ■ , 

. The performance elements were clustered into t>fen performance areas: 

• ' ' ^ /; 

• Instruction-Planning; Instruct ion -Execution; Ins triict ion-Evaluation; 
l^rogram Planning , Development , and Evaluation; Management; Guidance; 
School-Community Relations; Student Vocational Organization; Professional 
Role and Development; and Coordination. 

Criteria for judging whether a performance element, was^ important 

/ • , ■ ^ 

for a given vocational program area >jwe^e establislied in consultation . 

\\ • ■ / 

with the project task force. An item was <J,etermined by this group to 
be important to ^'program area if it met both of the"" following criteria: 

1. tHe item was rated (excluding "not applicable") by 75 or 

more percent of the re,s pendente in d given program area; 

* . J /- • 

2. the item received ^" mean rating of 3.60 or higher in a given 
prograim area. Items whicfi failed to meet one or both critferia for any 
vocational program area- were determined not to be^a common performanC(P 
element (teaching activit-y^) across all program areas. There were l49 
performance elements which met the^^c^^eria across^ all program areas, 
thus establishing, based on perceived importance, a core of performance 
elements common to all vocational programs being conducted in public 
community colleges of Texas. 

'Miller (1971) attempted to determine the professional education 
competencies of vocational-technical teachers in the program areas of 
business education and distributive education in community colleges of 



California, Colorado, Oregon, and Washington. One of the implications 



for teacher education that. resulted from the study conducted by Miller 
(1971:56) was: - , \ ' 

The' ad^'^quacy of existing teacher education programs should 
be viewed'^^in terms of what instructors are actually doitig in • 
the performance of their, jobs, ^ ' ' 

Further, Bjorkquist '(1974) in a preliminary report of a vocational 

teacher education project involving^ 120 competencies being conducted 

at the University of Minnesota stated: _ „^ ^ W 

For teacher education programs preparing entry levll teachers ^ 
we need to ask what competencies are needed to become a teacher 
rather than ask what competencie^d're' possessed by an ideal 
teacher. Using the basic inf prmJtioif.a^yailable to us about what 
teachers do, we need to identify thpse^things that they must be 
able to do. , ^' 

DeVaughan (1974) completed a study^n which competencies were 
fated by selected groups in Oklahoma. This study was Similar to those 
conducted by Cotrell et al. (1971) and Pope (1972) and the survey form 
contained 92 teacher competencies, .In addition, DeVaughan' s study is 
another example of studies conducted on competeh^^^iieeded by voca- 
tional teachers on a perceptual basis. Other studies and projects 
conducted for identifying and listing competencies of teachers such as 
the Florida Department of Education (19^3) and Terry, Thompson, and 
Evans (1972) have been based on what educators perceive teachers should 
be able to do, 

the vocational teacher's own perception of the import;^nce of tasks 
to be mastered and knowledge to be learned is considered by many as 

r 

the most Important factor in determining the content of. a vocational 
teacher education program, ^ Thus, the teacher's perceptions of compe- 
tencies Xta-sksXnecesjsa^^^ the criteirion 
for development of the teacher education curriculum. However, i^ we 

16 
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are to be 'realistic in developing an improvec^-^cufriculum for the pro- ' ■■ 
fessll^i education of vocational-techni%l teachers, it must be 
'determined if the^^tasks teachers perceWed they should be able to^ 
perform are the tasks that teache^rs actuaflly 'perform, . ' ^ 

* According to Lewis\(1^73) , a different approach to identifying 
competencies of teachers has been used by the United States Employment , 
Service- in order to wri€e job descriptions of various jobs of teaching/. 

- The y)h analysis process fer determining content of instructional* 
curriculum may be considered as be in^ inappropriate for professional 
occupations by some educatbrs., However, .the following ^re exfeerpts of 
job information, obta^ined by job analyses", and disseminated by the , - ^ 
United Stated Training, and Employment Service (1972^236,,243,270), for 

teachers: , . . ' " 

Instructs students in one or more'^ubjects such as English, 
jnathematics, or social studies, in private, religious, or public 
secondaisy school (high school): . 

Verbal aptitude is required to read and understand textbook > 
or bther. literature related to' the subject matter taught; to 
lecture on, discusg, and explain subject matter. • • ^ 

-Clerical perception is required .to check accuracy ofr graph, 
charts, and written materials prepared as lesson aides. ^. . . 

.The .job descriptions of teachers obtained from 'the identified compe- 
tencies using a job analysis procedure are listed in the current 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles published by U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. It is the philosophy of the. United States 
Employment Service that jobs should be analyzed as they exist and that 
joti descriptions *^should not be developed on the basis of what one 
perceives a person should be able to do in a job or occupation. In 
--describing- the; concepts and; p 

Training and Ei^pioyment Service (1972:3) stated: . 

* ■ ■ ■ * . 



Jobs should be analyzed as they exist; therefore, each 
completed job analysis schedule must re^Qjd^the job as it ' 
•'ex'ist§ at the time of the analysis, not as it should^ exist, 
^ot as it has existed in the past, and not as it exists in 
similar establishments. ^ ' . » 

Two cat;ego5*e3 .of Information are required in^the' job ^f^aty^sis ^ 
procedtire used by t fee' United States Training and Employm^tit Service • 
The jLnform^tioijvis categorized ad "work performed" "and ^'W«f«er traits:" 
The job ^oaJ^^^Spfocedures used for ^cn>taining the categories pf ;infot^ 
mation include obser^tijon^of tasks performed by the: worker, iptervifews 
wdth t^e worker, review^ of job descriptions', and interviews with ^super- 
vistDrs of ^worker p In tljejobs being analyzed. \ ^ . • - ^ 

Determining the- content of curfipuij-um; for training programs jis"'^ 
one of the ma^tr areas of use for occi^ational i'kf otmation pi-epared by 
the United StJtes Training and Employment Service uslife.' the, job analysis 



procedure. 



^ The. United States rAir Force has lAed a similar ".but different 

approach to that of the" Department of Labor for ideptifyW (the compe- ^ 

teno#s (wprk;tksks) of Air Force personnel ! . The Identitied competencies 

are used by the Air Fprce for- developing curriculum and instructit:)nal 

materials for training purposes. Jtij^di^ussing ^data c6llected by the ^ 

iob inventory approach' used by the Air Force /l^ristal (1973) ±tl a ^ 

paper presented at San Diego,, California, emphasized its merits: 

' Ax Finally , "the fact that information is quantifiable also means'' 
that it can be validated and checked fbr stability using con- • 
ventional statistical techniques. . • 

,k The educational goals and objectives of instruction. conducted by. 

li^cjeational .teacher educators and vocational teachers of occupational 

p^o^graSs are ro^p^^^^ 
. levejs those who 'are presently employed ,; and assist the. employed in 
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keeping up with •techrt'ological changes. Vocational teacher educators 



should observe, when developing- or improving vocational teacher.edu- 
' - cation programs, the same principles aind standards which are observed. 
<■ \ by the vocational teachers, llie principles ^d standai;ds thaj^must ;be. 
observaiSf^ in occupational education include,:- - / ' . 

' 7 ' ' ■ -'t ^ • ■ [ \^ 

^ l\ An occupation or job analysis is ^siential tfor det^mintlTg 

- ' ' ^\ ' ■ ■ v' ^ ■ ^ > ■ . ' ■ ■ 

teaching content in a prograiA^designed Itjb prepare a-person for employments ^ 

'...^ ' , ' i ■( ■ 

2. The content of the curriculufn i^. designed to develop occupa- 

■ V ■ ' • , < * • • • ^ ■ . ■ ' - -ial,. 

tional competency.^ i \— r-^ ' - ' 

I ■ * ■ •'. > ' 

3. The curricuW in- occ^yp9tional(^edu\:at"ion includes laboratory? 

' classroom, and work experiences plus other activities engaged in l^y. the^. 
^ learnet for the purpose d^^ achieving the learftefL selected occupational ' 

objective. \ _ • ' . 

' > . TherefolC,^ another procedure fore identifying vocational teaching 

*:ompetencies't;hat could be'consjfdered is the occupa||onal>nalysis 
V ' procedure- basef on task identification used by vocationai teachers in 
developing curriculum for' occupational train^ri^ courses. ^ 

■ , Research has revealed that, thfere are definitely opportunities for 
improvement in the 'curricuj^ for professional preparation and improve- 
ment of all vocational-technical teachers. There is a docum^Sed' ne^ed ' 
^. for the developiSgnt of teacher education curriculum f or^ost-secondary 
vocational-technical teachers in the community colleges of Texas.- 

review of the com^petency-based teacher eduJiation movem^t and 
studies on *vocational tea<?her education ihdicaftes that additional 
methods for determining competencies, of vocational teacljers. are needed; 
" '"^"~It "has S sctenl if Ic ¥eth^d^^ of IdiKFi-- 

fying competencies or tasks .of wdrTcers' and' that the identified tasks 



a*r identified need for the development of a 



/ I III.: IDENTIFICATION OF .TEACHIN?^TASKS OF ^ 
/ PPST-SECONDARY VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL TEACHERS 

r ' -ri: • ■ 

Slncev there 

teacher education program for pos^t^econdary vocational-.technrcal * • 
teachers in Texas, ^ study jwas conducte^for collecting data to bfe ^ v 
used in d%ve:^o^ng he proposed teachir education programs. 

The subjects j»ed ipt the stddy-were^e respondents to the research 
project reported by Pope (1972) Search for Common and ^Unique Teaching 
'Skillsland Knowledge in Occupatipnal Educatrlon and Technology at the 

T ' A Ik ^ ^ m" ~ 

^ost-S^C£ndary tAVel >, The population of the research Vfoje^ consisted 
of .seven' hundred \full-tline post -secondary vocational-technical teachers 
i»-f€nrty T^exas public community colleged^ A tot^l^of usable* 
questionnaires, was feturned.- Of this number , 77^ere' cpd^d' as "other' 

distributed the f^T^e 'vocational , 

program lareas being ^surveyed as follows: dis(tribut|j|[m and 
^ occupations, 27; health occupations, 96^^ndufi|«w:ialo3^uMtionsv: & ^ 
' of fice< occupations^ 85; knd technical occupatiotis, 281. , , 

Consideration was given to the use of a proportional stratified. 

^ ' \ .Utt^ --ill—--" • 

sample for the' study. HowevIR 9btaining the sample on a proportioned 

basis acrosa^all program area's woul<^ not "Have proyided a sufficient 

sample (two sybjecf^). for the distributloij and n^rketirig program area. 

Krejci'b and" Morgan's (1970:608) Table for D^e?mining Sample Size from 



leaving a total of 



570 responses 



a given population was used for determining the 3ize of the sample for 
each vocational area. 

The number in each vpcatfonal area .of the population from Pope's 
study-(-l-972) and size of the sample required for each vocational area 



are respectively: distribution and marketing occupations, 27 and 24; 



health occupatfpns, 96 and 76> inauJstrial occupations, 81 and 66; . 
office occupations, » 85 anfl^^O; and technical occupations," 281 and ls6*2. . ■ 

If ^n a^t/empt ^had not been niade to obtain a proportional strati- 

■ ' ^ ■ '.^Z * ^ ' . ■* _ . d ^ ♦ . * ^ 

fied sample then a sample of 234 from the total population vould have 

been' sufficient acc6ralng to Krejcle and Morgan (1970). A sample size 

of 162 was used in the ^tudy for technical occupations when a propor- 

tibnal stratifiefd' sample would have only required a sample size of 138. 

Tl^ Job' Inventory 'questionnaire used bj^ the Department of the Air 

Force (19707^ was selected for. this study. Modification of the Department 

of the Air Force Job Inventory questionnaire consisted of changing the 

* ■ ' ' \ 

content of hatkground data information,, heading the task inventory pages 

with the woWd "Post-Secondaty Vocational;:?Xechnical Instructor s Compe- 
tency Li«t,"\nd i'hcluding the word "competency" in a way to make it> 

synonymous with the word "task" in instructions found .on each task 

■ • * - ■ • » 

inventory page. The modified instrument, which was a mail survey -question- 
naire, included nine,ty-four competency (task) statements with vertical 
columns at the right of the competency statements. The first column had 
the heading "Checks/ If Done Now" and the second column was headed "Esti- 
mated time spent on competencies in your a^^ignment this year," Seven 
ratings of estimated time-Were provided for t^e respondents to select for 
the amount of time which' they conslidered wa^the estimated relative amount 
of time which was spent on each competency during the ye^r. , 

.SELECTION OF TASK , STATEMENTS , 

One of .the research questions to be answered by the study *Was "Do 
responses^ndicate a difference in the perceived importance of a tasl as 
rated by the population of post-secondary vocational-technical teachers 
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, . ' . . , 19 

and the percentage of the sample who actually perform ttiat ta|^?" ^ In 
order to answer this question it was necessary to identify the tAsk 
statements found in the three' hiiiyired performajice elements which were 

■ ^ • • ' ■ ■■ . - 

rated by the population in Pope*^ (l972) study. ' 7^ . , 

The selection of the task statements was made by surveying twenty- 

eight experienced vocational educators with experiences in occupational 

analysis ajxd-jcroursemd'king. The or igindl^ three hundred ^performance 

elements had been organized in seV^n categories. An instrument. Identi- 
fy, ■ . • ; / ..-^ 

fication, of Performancie Tasks, of Teachers, was developed that could be 

■ I ■ ■>■... 
used as a mail survey for selecting the, tasks from the per^rmance. 

elements in each of the seven categories. The survey instrument con-- 

tained an example of how a category of performance elements could b'e 

subdivided into tasks and subtasks. Each individual surveyed, four for 

each of the seven categories, was instructed to place a check "V'Vin ^ 

the column provided beside each performance eletnent he considered to 

be a task. Only the performance elements that had been checked as a 

task by thrde of the four respondents in each c^ateggry were used as a 

task statement in the survey instrument used for the s0xdy. The^survey 

infigjjl^ent and the method used in the study were modification^ ^ those 

used by. the Air Force in developing job inventories and is found in 

Appendix II. 

The method and survey instrument used by the Air Force. ^combines 
features of the checklist with the features of an open-ended question-* 
naire and an observation interview. A mail survey wasjisually used to 
obtain occupational information on the questionnaire P/jr " Job InvSiiory." 

Some may have ques.t^^^ the reliability of ^ ^®?Po?.^®?_™^j^®. 



job inventory but Morsh (1967 :11) has reported that: . 
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Test-retest reliability in reporting frequency of task 
performance arid length, of task time has been fairly satisfactory, 
with mean coefficients of about <v 70. • 

N The E^sk inventory. method of obtaining job information used by 

the Air Force collects the data directly from^ Individuals performing 
\he job. Respondents provide, the job information by checking the ^ 
tasks on the inventory that each performs and then rating each task ^ 

I^^cj^ked in terms ojg , relative amount of time spent oh the task. 

To further check the reliability of the task -inventory method, 

\ ■• ••• ' ^ 

additional studies' have been conducted. One of the studies conducted 

^ coihpared worker an(l^ supervisor responses to an inventory of 479 task 

\ • 

stdtements/ Supervi^sors and* workers were divided into ninety-four pain 
with the workers checking th^ task statements they performed ^and the 
supervisors checking the tasks which they felt the workers performed. 
Analyses the responses by workers and supervisors resulted in the 
following conclusions reported by Hazel, Madden, and Christal (1964:78) 

1. When compared to supervisors^ estimates, there was no , 
'tendency for workers to exaggerate the number or" difficulty of 

tasks they perform^ 

2. Task perfomlmce agreement defined by two indexes was 
higher than time-spent agreement at the task level. 

3. Supervisors show higher agreement with workers on a. 
broader or more general work levfel (i.e., duties), than on a 
more specific work level (i.e., tasks). For example, super- 
visor-worker agreement concerning distribution of incumbent's 
work time was 48 percent at the task level and 73 percent at 
the duty level. 

4. With regard to supervisor-worker agreement on task 
performance, it appears that the level of agr,eement depends on 
the index used to measure^ agreement. Agreement on task per- 
formance was higher when computed in terms of performance or 
npnperformance of all tasks in the inventory (90%),. than when 
it was computed in terms of only those to^ka checked by. the 
worker or his supervisor (57%). 

5. For the specialty investigated, the generally moderate ^ 
agreement (or disagreement) found between supervisors and 
workers^ concer)nJ.ng the nature o f the worker's job suggests 

that a supervise one sub- 

ordinate dcfes task by task. Since there was no tendency for 
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* workers to exaggerate the number or difficulty of tasks per- 
"formed, the current task inventory procedure of collecting 
job information directly from^workeVs seems preferable to 
collection of jo"^ information from supervisors. 

Another studjQwis conducted to determine ^he^stability o^ data 

computed from job inventory survey returns and reported in consolidated^ 

job (fescript ions. The study was conducted byt^tising ten^rfeviously ^ 

surveyed career ladders. Tlie cas^s or grouping of jobs in ieach career 

ladder were randomly divided into halves. Job descriptions were com- 

puted for each of the half samples and the percenliage performing J and 

percentage of time-^pent-'by *botal group vectors for , each pair of job 

descrip^tions wer^ c^related. Christal (1971:3) reported the fpllowing 

results: v , 

It was found that the vectors "percent performing" and 
"percent time spent by the tertal .group" are highly stable, - 
even for relativeLy small samples. Split-half reliability 
coefficients were generally in the middle and upper 90' s. 

It is concluded from the preceding studies that the Job inventory 
method is a very feasible approach for collecting work-task lnforp6tion 
from large numbers at less, cost than observation and interview methods. 

When the question wks asked, "Can workers be trusted to be 

thorough and completely honest when they fill out job Inventories?" 

Christal (1973) answered: 

Studies, have been conducted concerning this question, and I 
can say that the answer Js definitely "Yes," at least as.i^r as 
workers in the Air Force are concerned. We know that when a 
worker fills out an inventory on two occasions, he gives essen- 

, tialiy the s^e information both times. Splitrhalf relia'bilities 
for inf ormatioa- such -as the percent of workers performing various 
tasks run from .95 to .99. Supervisors agree with the information 
provided by their subordinates. Information collected with daily 

• work" records^ is consistent with information collected with inven- 
tories. Workers do not' inflate their job descriptions in terms 
of the number and difficulty levels of tasks thjey report.. The 
~-^^^work:^tasks 

mation they provide in the background section concerning tools 
utilized and equipment worked on. 

25 



Voca^onal educators »esponsible for revising and developing 

occupational curricula are beginning to use the" job inventory method 

of the Air Force. Melching and' Bore her (1973) haVe reported that the 

Cehtifer for Vocational and Technical: Education at Ohio State Un:^ersity 

- is developing occ\ipational curriculum using an approach that is an 
♦ 

application of . the U. S. Air Force task inventory method. The Center 
has developed curriculum guides in the areas of automobile mechanics, 
business data processing, and secretarial science using the job 
inventory method. 



^ : ' SUMMARY OF FINDINGS. ^ 
Hie'dkta for^ th6, study were obtained from 461 post'^secondary 
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• %odatlonal^f technical teachers in forty selected Texas public community 
collfeges and compared to the data presented in a study by^Pope (1972). 
The resporidenrs'.ipf Pppe's study (1972) were the population for this 
stu^ which was cc^hducted to determine what • performance' elements of 

. teaching were perceived to be Important by post-secondary vocational- 
technical teachers* in forty Texas public community colleges. The postr 
secondary vocational-technical teaches in the study were surveyed to 
determine which teaching task they per^iqrmed and the relative amount 
of time they spent ctn each task performed. Data presented in Tables 1 
aj^d 2 of Appendix I allows 'a sample comparison of the results obtained 
frA'the Pope study with those obtained the Lovelace study in one ■ 

program area. Data presented in Table 7 of Appendix I provides compari- 
son of ranks of tasks by perceived Importance with ranks of tasks by the 
\ - ■ ■ ■■ . ' 

- percentage of respondents performing the tasks. Selected findings of the 
' study from Tables 2, 3, A, 5, 6, and 7 of the Appendix are summarized 
as follows: " 

1. there were ninety-four task statements on the survey instrument. 

'""'^ fhe ""tasfeV were f fom^ the eight teactiirig furicVforfs' of gu'idatiCfeV'^chooi-^^ 

> 

community relations, student vocational organizations, professional role 
and development, coordination, instruction, management, and program 
pUnrting, development, and evaluation. All of the respondents performed 
one or more tasks in each of the teaching functions. 

2. ' All nlnety-fffur tasks on the questionnaire were performed, by 
some respondents from each of the vocational areas of office occupations, 
technical occupations, and industrial occupations. 
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3. None , of the respondents from the area of distribution and 
marketing "occupations conducted instruction that requira^^^approved 
safety apparel and devices be provided to their students. 

A. The respondents in the area of health occupations did not 
arrange with a union to make contract provisions for stludent-learners . 

,5. There. were thirteen'of the ninety^four tasks tha't were con- 
sidered as unimportant by the respondents of Pope's study (1972) and 
were ranked.. 82 through 94. Only four of t^e thirteen tasks rated 
Important were ranked between 82 and 94 according to the percentage , 
of respondents performing the tasks. • . 

6. Post-secondary yocational-'^eqhnical teachers of distribution 
and marketing occupations spent more than 50 percent of their t'ime on 
only twenty-five tasks: W.even were instruction functions and seven 
were guidance functions. 

7. Although 80 percent, of the respondents of distribution and 

marketing occupations developed training plans for student-learners ^ 

with employers, only 64 percent of >-the respondents Vf this, vocational 

area supervised stucJent-learner 's on-the-job experience. 

a .. , . ,There .was , liXXX^ , ^i^^Tk^y. by < 9b§ervat ion in ^the^ ranks of _ _ 

V ■■ . ' 

tasks perceived to be important by the .population of post-secondary 

vocational^technical teachers of distribution arid marketing occupations 

and the ranks of tasks performed by the respondents of the sample of 

■ ' V 

post-secondary vocational-techntpal teachers of distributton and 

■ • - 

Ijfarketing. ' , . . 

.9.. The post-secondary vocational-technical respondents of office 

occupations spenf 51 percent of their time on twenty tasks. Of these 

twenty tasks there were thirteen in the function of instruction on 
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whiclr the performing respondents spent an average of 32 percent of 

1 • ■ - . 

their time, 

10, The performing respondents of office occupationsr spent more 
time preparing lesson plans than-any other task in the functidn of 

instruction, ' \ 

' . ^ ^ - / 

11, Wh/le 85 percent of the respondents of office occupations 

developed c<)urses of study only 43,67 percent of the respondents of ' 

office pccupations made a job analysis for determining the ins,tructional 

4-M %■ • 

content in the course taught, 

12, There was an observable difference between the tasks ranked 
accorcj^ng to 'their perceived import^ce by the population of post- 
secondary vocational-technical teachers of office occupations and the ^ 
tasks ranked according .to the percentage of respondents of office occu- 

pations performing" the tasks, " ^ 

I ^ 

13, In the area of office occupations there were twenty-three of 

the ninety-four tasks which had slriiW rankings according to th# per- 
centage of respondents performing and the perceived importance as rated 
by the population, 

lA, More respondents in the area of technical occupations were 
involved in acquiring new occu^«rftonal skills than there were in any 
other vocational-technical area in the study, 

15, The respondents of technical occupations performed twenty-three 
tasks which consumed an average of 50.785 percent of their time. Of 
these twenty-three tasks, fifteen were in the function of instruction, 

16, The t'ksk of placing students on the job was performed by 11 
percent^of the respond^^Tits o| technical occupations, 

17, There was a difference in the rankings of tasks by perceived 

- 29 
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ln>ftprtance and Ae rankings of tasks by the percentage of respondents 



performing the task in the area of technical occupations. . ^ 

18. The eleven tasks in the function of guidance were performed by 

61 percent of the respondents of industrial occupations. 

19. The project or job method of teaching occupations was used by 
98.39 percent of the respondents of industrial occupations. 

20. ' The respondents of industrial occupations spent more time on 
the management tasks than did the respondents from any other vocational- 
technical^area. 

21. There was a difference in the perceived Importance of tasks 

as rated by the pc^ation of industrial occupations and the percentage 



of the respondents of industrial occupations who performed the tasks. 

^ 22. The health occupations respondents spent an average of 49.725 
percent of their time on the twenfey-two instructional tasks listed oh - 

' the job inventory. 

23? Th> development of original instructional materials was done 
by 87.50 percent of the health occupations respondents. 
; 2A. The lecture was used by a greater number respondents of health 
occupations than any other metho^d of teaching listed on the job inven- 
tory questionnaire. 

25. The greatest percentage of the 461 "respondents performing a 
task was 96.86 perciit. A regard for and an interest in the students 
as individuals was demonstrated by 96.86 percent of the responding post 
secondary vocational-technical teachers. 

26. Original instructional materials were developed by 91.35 per- 
cent of the tatal respondents from all five program areas. 

27. The performing respbndents from all five vocational-technical 
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program areas surveyed spent Kan average of 39^^69 percent of* their 
time performing tasks of aji^^instructional function* 

28. The function of ^aidanip consumed* an average of ^lj^86 percentf^ 

■ J ^' ' ' ■ . .'■ 

of time of ail of th^ pe^fit^rming respondents from 'all five program areas. 

29. Classroom and laboratory management tasl^s accounted for an 
aveib&ge of 17 .27' p^rcentiof the time spent by the:/ performing members of 



the 461 respondents. 

30. The percentage of thfe' '^61 respondents perJEormitig the ninety-four 
tasks ranged from a high of 96.86 percent t6^ a low of 3.61 percent. 

31. There was a distinct difference across all program^^rr^as 
between the ranks by perceived importance and the ranks by the percentage 
of respondents performing seventy-four of the ninety-four ta&ks. 

^32. The area of distribution and marketing had a greater number, 
(seventy-nine) of tasks for which there was a difference between the 
rank by perceived importance and the rank by the percentage ,of respondent 
performing the task than did any of the other four^areas. 

33. The area of technical occupations had fewer tasks (sixty-seveajt- 

for which there was a difference between the ranR by perceived importance 

■' * -^^^ * ' ^ ' " - " - 

and the rank by the percentasfe respondents performing the task than - 

did any of the other four ar'e^ 

, Findings from the study have provided a list of validated pro- 
fessional tasks (competencies) performed b^ ^post-secondary vocational- 
technical teachers in Texas public community colleges. The findings 
have also provided the average per,cent;ase of time spent by the per- 
forming respondents on each of the ninety-four validat-ed tasks by each 
program area and across all program areas. The findings in no way 
provided any indication' of how well and in what manner the task§ were 
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performed by the respbiMeniis; Based on the theories^of occupational 

curriculum development, it was found that the list of actual tasks 

■♦. ■■ .... ^ . . .- - , . . , . . . • . 

performed and presented in this study completed the first step, occu- ' ^ 
^^^^ pational an^^is, iri pccupational^urriculum development. 

Data presented in Ta|fle 7 provided comparisons of ranks of tasks 
by perceived importance with ranks of tasks by the percentage of 
respondents performing the tasks. Allowing for an apprqg^lmate 10 per- . 
cent variance for a rank order of 1 to 94 would establish a variance of 
five ranks above and five ranks below a specific rank*. The following 
comparisons with a 10 percent variance in ranks are described for each 
of the program, areas and for each of the program areas icross all ^ ^ ^^^^^ 
programs. 

1. There were twenty tasks which were paired (21 ^ferc^t of the 
ttinety-fouf tasks) across all five program areas. They are considered 
as paired since there was not any difference, by task. In the ranfe of 
per ce1[ved importance and the rank of the percentage of respondents 

, performing within the establj-shed variance. Task number 72 had the 
same rank of 1 for „ both o^ the compared ranks. 

2. For the disttibution and marketing occupations area, fifteen 
Vf the tadkB iiT percent^ 'were paified 

for both of the compared ranks (perceived Importance and percentage' of 
respondents responding). Of these fifteen tasks, two tasks compared 
with no variation. Task number 6 was ranked 84 by both comparisons 
and task number 62 was ranked 76 by both comparisons. 

3* In the area of office occupations there were five tasks of 
the twenty-five paired tasks within the 10 percent variance that h^d 
paired equal ranks. The five tasks are numbers 72 (ranked 1), 37 
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(ranked 73), 6 (ranked 76), 57 (ranked 55)„/and 98 (ranl^ed 91). 

4. There were 29 percent (twenty-seven) of the niAejty-four tasks 
In technical occupations that were observed ^as paired ranks within the 

10 percent variance. Four of the twenty-seven paired tasks had ^qual 

*■ . ' * 

ranks. ' - . 

%\ ' ' ■ 

5. TKe area of Industrial occupations had the second lowest • 
number of taskb with paired'- ranks of^py program area. Of these twenty 
paired ranks, three had v equal ranks. ' 

6. The paired ranks, based on the 10 percent variance for the 

*.■■. 

area of health occupations, consisted of twenty-one tasks of which three 
were paired by equal ranks. . 

7. An analysis was mside to determine how many of the ranks By 

the percentage of respondents performing by eaqh program area were paired, 

, \ .■■ ^ 

within the 10 percent variance, with the ranking of perceived Importance 
across all five program areas. The results were that five tasks ranked 



3KS ranKea %, 
rogram 



by the percentage^ of respondents performing in four of five program 
areas were paired^ with the rank of' the perceived Importance across all 
program areas. The tasks which paired undek: this observation were J 
numbers 22, 77, 25, 85, and 93. ^ 



.CQNO^USTONS 
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A number of conclusions may be drawn from the findings of the 
Study of Itasks or competencies performed By post-secohdary^^^r^^^^ 
technical teachers in Texas public ccjfumunity colleges. The^onsiSered 
judgment of the respondents regarding the tasks they perform and the 
relati^ amount of time spent on each task is an approach to the 
development of curriculum for effective teacher education .programs to 
prepare or improve professionally competent personnel. The following, ^ 
some of which are in terms of research questions in the study, are .^-^ 
spec^-fic conclusions resulting from -this endeavor. .. 

1. The Job Inventory containing the ninety-four professional 
education tasks was a satisfactory method of securing data for the study 

2. The responses indicated tjjat there was a difference irt the - 
perceived Importance of the tasks a? rated- by the' population and the 
percentage of the respondents wha performed the tdsks. 



3. There was a difference, by rank in each vocational pro-am area 



bi^tween the' perceived importance of the tasks rated by the population 
and the ^er^entage of respondents performing the tasks. 

- 4. There was an observable difference in th^ percentage of respon- 
dents performing each task amon^ the vocational program areas. 

5. There was a difference between ranks of the average percentage 
of time spent by the respondents on the task performed and the ranks of 



perceived Importance, as fated by ^ the population, of the tasks. 



6.^ The perceived importance of what competencies a vocational- 
technical teacher should be able to perform is not' indicative of what 
^competencies are actually performed by vocational-technical teachers. 
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7i Conclusion^ in reference to the state-of-the-art and findings 
of the**study indicate that an effective curriculum of teacher educatrion 
foi pc^t-secondaay vocational-technical teachers can be develgj?ed based 
ori the tasks pjerfWmed by the teachers. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

. • ■ W - 

.?» 

The;, following recommendations in the study were listed for 
consideration: 

1. Since the study did find differences in the rated perceived 
Importance of thp ninety-four* tasks and the percentage of the respon- 
dent's performing the tasks, it was ^suggested that the professional 
teacher education, curriculum be revised or developed using an occupa-' 
tionai analysis procedure based on professional tasks performed by 
practicing teachers, the percentage of the teachers performing the 
tasks, and the relative amount of time spent on each task. 

2. In order to provide more information needed to improve and 
develop curriculum for professional teacher education, J.t was suggested 
that a study be qohducted to determine the complexity and criticality 
of each of tlie nfnety-four tasks found in this study. ^ 



3. Finally, it was recommended- that a caiisal-comparative study be 
conducted to.(*dfetermine what factors influenced the responses of the 461 



post-secondary vocational -teclmical teachers surveyed in this study 
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IV. APPROACHES FOR DEVELOPING CURRICULUM FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 

0 

The purpose of this section of the report is to assist in 
the development of a process for ^pplying study results,^^Approaches , 
utilized in developing' teacher education curriculum are briefly dis- 

cussed and one>^ recommended approach is presented with some detail. 

' • \ , ' ■■■■■■ • 

The efforts to improve teacher education have i|i most cases been 

\ ' ■ 

made through fragmented and isolated approaches that haye. not provided 

. • ' . ' \iM 

for coordination of the user, the curriculum, and thd^* OTganizational 

* 

structure. This concern was amplified by Allen (190:15): 

The point is that teacher training,* curriculum,; and the ^ 
organizational structure of schools are all very closely inter- 
related, and that any attempt to implement an Innovation in one 
of the three areas required close attention to one and modifica- 
tion of the other jtwo. Furthermore, the current structure of 
the school wherein actiohs take place at the university rather 
than at the school lt«elf, makes it virtually Impossible for 
the collaboration between th^se three areas to occur. 

* ' ' 

It is evident that an effective approach for developing curriculum 
for teacher education programs must be established, an approach that 
will include or be based on a viable and accept^le procedure of iden- 
tifying teacher competencies. The need for new. and effective approaches 
fo the development of curriculum for teacher education was emphasized 
by Combs (1970:1): \ . 

To plan effective programs we n^ed the very best definitions « 
of good teaching we can get./ That seems clear endugh; How to 
arrive at such definitions; however, has proven a most difficult 
problem,* Despite millions of dollars and millions of man hpurs 
poured Into research on th^ problem over th6 past fifty years, 
the results have jcoritinued to be frustrating and disap^pointing — 
until recently. '. 1 ' 

It now appears that our failure to find useful definitions may 
be due to the fact that, we l^ave been looking for answers in the 
. wrong places. 

Although the stated goals pf education are lojig-range and involve 
human behaviors and aspiratd^ipns^ that are complex, there must Jje 

\ 32' 
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J^pecif Icatlons for these goals. The specifications which must Involve 
both ethical and philosophical considerations must be developed from, 
a procedure or system — a system for modification of behaviors through 
instruction that ris based on validated competencies and specifically 
Stated objectives. WhatS procedure, what system, what approach should 
be used to improve the cijk^Jkrulum for the ar^ of professional develop- 
ment or improvement in vocational teacher education? 

The previously cited approaches for identification of competencies 
listed by, Houston (1972) are also, by the same description, approaches 
used by program designers as the system for developing the curriculum 
for competency-based or performance-based teacher education. These 
range from the "Program .Translation" approach to the "Cluster Approach." 
In the translation approach the staff or program designers rewrote 
current requirements, of the course ias behavioral objectives of each 
course in the curriculum. 

In the cluster approach the program planners selected the curric- 
ulum/areas to be' taiigh.t and changed them to instructional statements 
which were reduced to statements written in J:erms of behavioral objectives 
The cluster approach is somewhat similar to an instructional analysis. 
However, an lAstructibhal a^ 

tional or job analysis. The occupational analysis has not bieen used in 
the clus^ter approach. * ' 

The Department of the Air Force (1970:1-2) has developed an approach 
or system for developing curriculum for instruction that appears to have 
included the best components of all approaches or systems in the litera- 
ture reviewed. The system is develope;d on the rationale that: 

Education and training personnel have traditionally approached 
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the task of curriculum planning and develo^trtent in a logical and 
"orgjfci^ed manner; th^t is, systematically. \ Being systematic , 
however, is not the same thing as applying a. systems- approach. 

It appears that the basic difference in the systems approach used 

by the Air Force and educators is two procedures included in the approach 

used by fche- Air Force and not used by educators. The two procedures 

St ■ . 

are: (1) the objectives or requirements of personnel to be prepared 

are derived from an analysis of the operational system to be supported 
by the personnel and (2) the curriculum tor the instructional program . 
i^ based on actual tasks performed derived from an analys:^/s of the . • 
occupation £/r which the personnel" are being prepared. . 

The design used by the Department of the Air Force to develop 
instructional programs, with minor modifications (educational , terms are 
substituted for military terms), is illustrated in Figure 1, page 35 
and described in part beloW:, 

The first step in planning and developing an instruj^tdriai 't^rogiram 
is»the analysis of the requirements of the system that will use the 
"products of the program. In the case of a vocational teacher education 
program it is necessary .to analyze the instructional system in whi'cK the 
teachers are presently teaching or. preparing to teach. This analysis is 
essential since the" teaching functions performed by the^teacher«^ arfe 
created by the requirements of the instructional system. 

'. An analysis is made tp obtain data to describe the system: 

Its purpose or objective * 
The functions required to achieve the objective 
The teacher's Responsibilities in the system ^ 
The components or subsystem in the system 
Materials and equipment requir ed MK o^ypuppbrt system 
Established procedures for operant ion\«atfj:he syartem 
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Figure 1 

Human Resources Development System 
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The effects of environmental factors^'on opera t^fen ''and 



maintenance of the system. ^ 
The basis for planning and developing a curriculuni for the system 
is *the tasks If) er f ormed , in operating, maintaining, and supporting that 
system^ The personnel |of th^ systeto forms the ^starting point for 
identifying job performance requirement^ and s^tandards. The analysis 
of the instructional system will 'provide developmental data for.: 
. Performance and design . requ^^rements 

rSystem equipment and personnel functions 
. /Equipment and facilities required to support system 

operation and maintenance ^ > 

' , . .. ■ ' . ^ 

Human (job) performance requirements * > ^ 

Personnel, training, training equipment, and technical 
requirements^ 

Planning data needed by the develotJer that will be provided by the- 

•*j ^^^^ 

analysis includes data for: 

Staging purpose or bbj.ective of system. • - 

: / • f ■ : • \ 

Identification of user ' . j: 

Management responsibilities of user. 

The accurate identification of the hyman tasks that are required 

to operate, maintain, and support the system is vital to the planning 

and development of the instructional program. |The tasks performed by 

the personnel in ^the instructional system are the job performance re- ^ 

.*»'»» ' '■ ■ ■ . . 

quireraents of the system. The job performance requirements are obtained 
from a job inventory of tasks and determining job performance standards. 

'Defining the job performance requirements or «tasks provide specif ica- . 

' . % . 

tions of : 

40 
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WHAT is to be done 
WHY ^ it is to be done . 
WHEN it is to be done 



WHERE it is to be done 

/ 

WHO is to do it 

^OW it is to be done 

r 



HOW WELL it is to be done. • . 

Every effort must be made to insure that the documentation of job 
requirement data is provided for the developers of the curriculum used "^.^ 
in preparing personnel for\he system. la gohie cases the system may 

. \ ■ 

be hardware oriented- Therefore, a job requirements worksheet may be 
used. Some may refer ,to this as a task analysis worksheet. Regardless 
of the .heading used on the worksheet it provides documentation of the 
job requi^rement data. The worksheet includes the following types of 

I 

data: s , 

List all Eafetaf required to carry out duty or function. 



; Describe phys: 
or industrial 



List all equipment needed to carry out task 
List all materials needed for completion of task 
Describe physical environment such as classroom, laboratory, 

^ite . 
From what source (s) was information for tasl^^taken. 
The analysis of the job requirements will: 

Provide data for:' \ ' 

Determining qualitative and quantitative requirement^ 
f 05;^ improvement and/or preparation of personnel^ \ 
"Translating duty and task data .<rV3to instruCtio^^fibj ect ives, 
instructional standards, and criter ion-ref ei^nced evaluation 
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Continuous updating of job requirements 

i 

and will: 

Identify all tasks, equipment, and materials needed 
to do the job * ' • 

. List the conditions under which the tasks are to 
be performed 

* . Emphasize unique duties and tasks to describe the 
^ nature of the work. 

Followin;g the determination of the job requirements of the personnel 
to be trained, the next step in the system is to define the education • 
or training requirements. This is necessary in order to make the 
decision of what is to be taught in the system or what is the content 
of the curriculum. By Refining the educational requirements the decision 
makers will be able to: ^ 1 . ' 

Develop . Insttuctional standards ^ 
Select method (s) for preparing personnel ■ 
Identify factors affecting selected methods 
. Identify resources. 

The Instructional standards are used to standardize ^nd control 
instruction. The standards list, by means of task and knowledge state-* 
meats, identifies instruction needed to prepare personnel for job per- 
formance. This listing of instructional standards is used toi 
Pevelop formal courses 

Prepare learning objectives, instructional materials, 

."I 

and evaluation criterion 

Establish internships and p^acticums 

Perform follow-up on graduates. 
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The instructional' standards are developed by: 

1. Identifying quantitative /requirements 
Personnel performing task , 
Relative importance of task 

2. Determining qualitative requirements • 
Frequency of task performance 

. Leaisjing difficulty ' 

Interval between training and use " . . 

. ' Prior experiences of trainees. 

The course of - instruction is developed with objectives based 
dipfectly on the task^nalyses and knowledge statements derived from 
the job performance requirements which^have been incorporated in the 
instructional standards. The process W which the task statements 
ifi the instructional standards are translated into instructional 
objectives is that of instru'ctional analysis. Tasks and subtasks 
are ex^^ined during this process ifrom an instructional position to 
."provide th^ f ol-lowing . information: ^ 

. Principles and theory necessary to transfer <5f training 

"■>»"• .'•,,.*■ • 

^ . . .Necessity of prerequisite knowledge in other areas 

. Attitudes necessary to future performance by learner 

Terniinolpgy unique to instruction and" learning 

^' •> ' " • 

^ • . -Equipment, tools, atid materials essential to instruction 

and learning 

Teaching tactics complementary to behavior 'being taught. 
The process 'of grouping, and examining for commonality the information 
Obtained from instructional analysis allows for the translation of 'job 
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requirements into instructional objectives with evaluation criteria. . 
Further, instructional analysis provides information as to the tech- 
niques or tactics most effective in the instructional situation as 
well as the .minimum instructional equipment, tools, or materials 
necessary. 

After the instructional analysis has been completed, the developer 
can proceed to* the development of behavioral objectives in terms of 
what a . student must know and do. 

From the Instructional analysis the behavioral objectives are 

f * 
identified and written as criterion objective^ or as enabling objectives. 

The task/knowledge statements may be comtjofeed of , Ijoth criterion and 

'enabling objectives. In addition, based on the level of difficulty, 

t 

- what is a criterion objective in one sequence of instruction may be- 
^come ,an enabling objective in another sequence of difficulty for a 

task/knowledge statement. Therefore, there is support for the concept 
that both types of objectives should be criterion referenced; or in 
. other' terms, they should be written in performance terms for instruc- 
tional purposes. The performance or criterion referenced objective 
will be written with the conditions and standards specifically stated 
which will be used" for mea^^lng -the achievement of the objective. 
Following the writing of the performance (criterion referenced) 
objectives the development of the curricula and materials follows the 
usual procedure of course development. 

The remaining decisions to be made for implementation of the 
instructional program are: 
. Facilities 

. Materials and equipment 
Personnel - - 
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. Funding 

■ ; ■ 9 

Formal courses of instruction ^1. 

Existing courses 

Revised courses 

New courses 
workshops and institutes 

For updating 
Cooperative internship or practicum 
Number of personnel to be prepared 
Characteristics of population to be prepared 
Time requirement 

. Availability of qualified teacher educators • ' 

. , Equipment and facilities ' 
. Availability of data ^ . • 

Institutional requirements 

Costs. • . ; 
Many teacher educators may be hesitj^nt to J^P^ement^this sys^ or 

a modification of this system for development of vocational-technical 

i» - 

teacher education curricula. However, it has been proven to be one of 
the most validated and accountable of all systems for instructional 
development. The system should be studied in depth by all who have a 
responsibility for developing and implementing vocational-technical 
curricula, especially fn the area of teacher education. 

Curricula for vocational-technical teacher education being developed 
using this system in Texas includes program areas of vocational home- 
making, vocational office education, occupational orientation at the 
secondary level and the industrial and technical areas at the post- 
secondary level. 
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Table 1 

Tasks Ranked by Mean of Perceived Importance as Rated by 
-Post-Secondary Vocational-Technical Teachers of 
Distribution* and Marketing Occupations 

" *Tied Ranks 



Rank Mean Task Number Task Statejaent 



1* 4.42 23 evaluate student-learner's work qualities, 

personal traits, and progress on the job. 

2 • 4.41 72 demonstrate a regard for and an Interest 

in the students as individuals. 
/ ^ >1 ; . ^ _ 

3 * 4.31 78 present information to students on post- 

: . high school training and education 

* y-- y \ available to them. 

■ ■: .\ • . * ^ 

•4 ' 4,io 70 dfevelop constructive working relationships 

; kihong students • ^ 

5 4.27 42 identify textbook, reference and other 

instructlfonal . material . 

'6*' 4.23 77 present informatddn to students on 

employment opportunities- 

6*4.23'' 9 4 o b^ a in ItlFom ad^^^ 

on ways to improve related iris true t ion 
and on-the-job training* ^ ^ 

8* 4.19 5 acquiife new occupational skills needed to 

keep pace with technological advancement 
in your teaching field. / 

8* 4.19 19 establish criteria for evaluating student 

. ' performance . 

8* 4.19 39 develop a course of study. ^ 

8* 4.19 61 uphold acceptable standards of student 

behavior in vocational classrooms and 
laboratories. 

8* 4.19 87 assess training capability of the 

pr6spective training station. 
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•Table 1 (continued) 



VMe^n" r Task JJujmbeT 



Task Statement 




21 

■ 

38 
48 

71 
74 
75 
31 

83 

84 

86- 

91 
24 
34 



14* . 4.15 

14* 4.15 

14* 4.15 

20* 4.12 

20* 4.12 

20* 4.12 

20* 4.12 

20i#'f 4.12 

25* 4'. 11 



assess education ^d^quacy of a prospective 
training station's facilities and equip- 
ment . jf^ 



formulate a sy 
with school policy 




grading consistent 



make a job analysis for determination of 
instructional content in the course taught ♦ 

proviSe students with opportunities to 
apply new information while under super- 
vision of instructor . 

encourage students to discuss career 
aspirations . . 

assist students in determining ways to 
best describe their saleable skills. 

work with other teachers and counselors 
to help students with •^individual problems. 

assist in the identification^ of the voca- 
tional education purposes and objectives 
—for- the-schooL* 

match a student-leairner unique charac- 
teristics with an appropriate training 
station, 

select student-learner training stations. 

establish criteria to evaluate and approve 
training stations. 

supervise student-learner ^s on-the-job 
experience . 

devise setf -evaluation techniques for use 
by students. 

assist in writing general objectives for 
courses offered in the vocational educa- 
tion program^ a , 
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Table 1 (continued) 



Rank 



Mean i Task Number 



Task Statement 



34 



25* 4.11 



28* 4.68 

28* 4.08 

30* 4.07 

30* 4.07 

30* 4.07 

30* 4.07 



4.05 



35* 4.04 

35* 4.04 

35* 4.04 

35* 4.04 

F 

35* 4.04 

35* 4.04 



89 

/28 

44 
16 

33 

53 
81 



11 



22 

32 

46 
58 



assess safety provision of facilities and 
equipment of the prospective training 
stations. 

t 

collect occupational data from employers 
to/Identify occupational standards. 

conduct field trips. ^ > 

consult advi^sory committee to obtain 
information concerning their expectations 
of the vocational program. 

identify the ^competencies needed for 
entry into an occupation. 

give an illustrated talk. - 

provide prospective student-learne-rs with 
resource materials on occupational oppor- 
tunities to aid '^tkem in selecting a , ^ 
vocation . 

maintain liaison with union officials 
_and employers . 

promote the attainment of the goals and . 
objectives of .the teaching profession. 

provide displays in the school and in 
the community on the vocational program. 

appraise students* performance in relation 
to' performance objectives. 

analyze occupations with assistance of 
employers and labor representatives. 

teach lesson using conference technique. 

supply administrators with data for 
vocational reports required by the state 
department of education. J 
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Table 1 (continued) 
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Mean, Task Number Task Stateinent 

■ ■ 

4.04 79 assist students in securing and in filling 

out applications for jobs, scholarships, 
education loans, or college admission. 



4.04 



4.00 



4.00 



3.93 



3 -.92 
3.92 



80 establish criteria for selection of ^ 

student-learners. 

4* ' evaluate your personal and professional 

abilities and limitations- 

30 plaft the annual agenda to be considered 

by. the advisory committee.^ 

IT 

4 00 50 provide, instruction so that students can 

progress at own rate of.speed. 

4.00 .90 develop systematic training plan and 

agreement. ^ 

3 95 1 identify current trends of the teaching 

profession. » ■ - 

3 96' 29 identify the role and function of the 

, ^ advisory committee v . il -,• 

1^ ^ *• 

3 96 82 ' identify a prospective student-learner on-^ 

basis of selection criteria and data. 

3 93 ^ 8 - direct student presentations describing 

' activities of the vocational program. 

14 "obtain informal feedback on the vocational 

program through contacts _with individuals 
. in the 'school and community . 

3 93 67 ^ direct students in a system for cleaning 

and maintaining the vocational laboratory. 

determine group and individual learning 
experiences 'for the unit based on indi- 
" vidual differences of students. 

43 develop original instructional materials. 

49 ' obtain sum^^ifo^ ^ lesson. 



3.92 40 




Table 1 (continued) 
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57* 
57* 

59* 

59* 



5^* 
62* •» 

62* ■ 

62* 
62* 

62* 

67* 

67* 
67* 



3.92 

3.89 
3.89 

3.88 

3.88 



3.88 



3.85 



3.85 

3.85 
3.85 

3.85 

3.83 

3.83'' 
3.83 



92 

20 
73 

26 

36 



57 



13 



68 



76 




develop a training plan for student- 
learner with employer. 

develop criterion test. 

r 

interpret occupational tests and inven- 
tories to students* 

Identify the geographical area in which 
an bicupatlonal survey will be conducted. 

maintain continual follow-up^ inf oraation 
on placement, employment, and training 
status of each graduate of the vocational 
program.^ 

structure a filing system for records and 
report forms used in a vocational course. 

conduct an open hous© to f am;Lliarize mem-^ 
bers of the sphool and community with 
activities of the vocational program. 

analyze enrollment trends to determine 
student and parent acceptance of the 
vocational program. 

teach lesson by the project ox Job method. 

arrange layout of vocational laboratory to 
simulate or duplicate occupational 
environment . 



64 



establish communication patterns for ex- 
changing information and for cooperating 
^ with the guidance counselor. 

organize a steering committee .tq assist 
in the preplanning activities of an 
occupational surve^^^_^^^ 



appoint and involve advisory committee in 
conducting^an occupational survey. 

arrange for the storage and security of 
vocational supplies and equipment. 



ERLC 



55 



Table 1 (continued) 



52 



Rank Mean Task Number Task Statement 



1 



67* 3.83 ^6 schedule laboratory equipment for maximum 

) ' utilization by students. 

71* 3.81 35 write student performance goals for 

• vocational education c<|||rses. 

71* 3.81 55 plan an operating budget proposal for 

' ' , , consumable supplies, services , and mate- 

rials needed in a. vocational cburse. 

73* 3.78 52 give a lecture. 

73* -3.78 56 prepare purchase request for approved 

vocational equipment and supplies. " 

m ■ 

75 3.77 : 41 prepare a lesson plan. 

76 3, 75 . 62 maintain an inventory of vocational tools, 

supplies, and equipment assigned to the 
laboratory.' - 

77 3.73 - 54 prepare a capital outlay budget proposal 

for new equipment needed in a vocational 
course. 

78 3.72 37 d'ispeminate' a summary of the Vi>'catlonal 

education evaluation^to administrators, 
advisory committee member^, and the 
^ board of education. 

79 3.67 18 'ifes. assist in planning the overall objectives 

"of the total school program. 

80* 3.63 69 determine students ' background and 

environment . . 

80* 3.63 85 , arrange with a union to make contract 

.provision for student-learners.^ ^ 

3.58 17 : acquire information from members of the 

communi^^y power structure regarding their 
expectafiqns of the vocational program. 

'3.53 65 implement student "check-out" procedures 

for topis, supplies, and equipment used 
in the vocational laboratory. 



82 



83 



ERiC - 56 



Table->l-(continued) 



53 



ERIC 



Rank Mean Task Number - Task Statement 

— — ■ — — ^ 



84 • 3»50 6 supervise student teachers. 

85 3.47 59 ,^ provide approved safety apparel and 

devices for vocational students assigned^ 
to hazardous ^equipment . ^ : 

86 3.46 , . 93 sponsor employer/student-learner banquetj 

for the vocational program. i 

87* 3.41 3 participate in experimental and other 

data collecting research activities. , 

87* 3.41 12 conduct 'opinion surveys in the school and 

community concerning the vocational 
program. * \. 

89 3.33' /: 45 provide students with opportunities to 

become experienced in manipulative skills. 

90 3.24 51 teach a ^"yemotistration lesson. 



91 , 3.17 ^ . 10 sponsor fiitudent-parent activities for 

*^ ' the vocational program. — ^ 



92^ 3.11 60 maintain a record of safety instruction 

presented in compliance with safety laws 
and regulations. 

93* 3.00 15 obtain information from parents relative 

to their expectations of the vocational 
program. 

' ■ ' " ^ - ■•• 

93* 3^.00 63 establish a system for repairing and 

servicing tools and equipment in a 

vocational laboratory. 



57 



Iable.2 



Analysis of Tasks Ptrforied by tatyfive Post-Secondary 
I'ocationsl-Teclmlcal Teachers of Distribution and 
Harketlng Occupations 



Talk 

kber 



Task Staceient 



Feicint of 
reipondeots 
pirfoning 



Cplatlvi sun 
Average percent Average perceat of avenge ^ 
percent tlie 
spent by ill 



rei|Sondints 
perfoning 



by all 
reipondtDti' 



Rank by percent 
'of riipondents 
perforolng 



i evaluate your personal and professional 
abilities sad llaltations. 
» 

i^. obtiln infonal feedback on the vocational 
ptograi through contact vith Indlvlduali 
' In^e ichooland conunlty, 

\i establish criteria for evaluating 
student perfonance. 

kl identify textbook, reference,^ and other 
Inicructioiul laterlal. 

32. give a lictuce. 

72, demonstrite a regard for and an Interest 
in the students «rl^ivlduals. 

11 uork vith other teachers and counselori 
. , to help students, vith individual problem. 

21. fonulate a systeo of grading consistent 
vith school policy. \ 

22. appraise students' perfonance in relation 
to performance objectives, j 

I 23. evaluate student-learner's vork ({ualitlesi 
personal triiti, and progress on thtjob. 

nied Ranks 



52.00 



92.00 



92.00 



2.031 



2.0J0 



2.003 



2.013 



,1.713 



1.63S 



5.325 



7.354 



J.372 



13.b35 



1.904 17.312 



Table 2 (continued) 



Titk 
Nunber 



Task Scateoent 



92,00 
92.00 
92.00 



88.00 



43. davalop original Instructional aatarlala. 

70. davalop conitructlva working ralatlonahlpa 
anng itudanta. 

71. aocouragtt studanti to dlicuaa caraar 
uplratlona. 

39. davalop a couraa of atudy. 

^1. prapara a laaaon plan. 

L tucb laiaon using confarance taclmiqua. 



69. datartlna atudanta* background and 
anvlromanti 

77. prcsant lnf9rtatlon to atudanta on ^ 
aiploynant opportunltlaa. 

11. ulntaln llalaon withW offtclala' 
'I. and 'a^Ioyera. •^V.'^^' y ■ , ' . ,*.| 

\ 16^* ^onault^ advlaory '^^^ ^o ^obtain 
; ^ In^qrwtlou zomWf^ thafr axjacutloni 
' of th4yocational'pro|ra|.., ■ 

. 34.' uA%t in rtltlng jaoarai. objactlvaa for \ # , 
, . couraaaoffartd lD th*.vocitlopaladucatlon .^ 

} I K 84.00 



. .61', upWicti.pUbli lUnjlirdi of itudent 
J:' ' bifevliiLin vocitlon^ cliiirooM 
^' • ; /. and lab*iorU»: ( 



?(rc«at of 

nspoadeati 

perforalDg 



V.M.00 



v'Vi 



' 84.00 

r 



W,oo."i 1.97: 



Avtrage ptrcent Avenge percent of iverige 



tlie spent by 

reipondentB 

perfonlng 



^ 2.H9 

2.234 

2.316 
1.959 
1.892 

f ^ 



1.553 





1 




tlM ipent 
by all 
spoDdenta 



1.949 

i 

2.055 

,v 2.316 
, ■1.724 
'1.665' 
1.699 



, 1.936 » ' ^; f9Jj ♦ 



i/j05 



1634 



U65Tr 



pirceat tiM j 
spent by all', 
reapon^enta 



21.103 

i 

23.158 

25.474 
27.198 
28:863 
. 30.562 ■ 

, 32.285 i V 

34.221 



'.>5.715^' . 



37.020' 

■38.6, 

I 

40.311 



lank by percent 
of reipondenta 
perfqnlng 



, 8» 

' , 8* 
14» 
14» 
14* 

14* 

14» 

19» 

.19* 

■ 

. *J9* 



a 1 I 



i 



J5 ■ i- 



■ '11 

■ 1 



6 



lable ! (continued) ' 



ERIC 



kliei 



atlflg vlth Che guiiiance counselor. 



% assist students In securing and In filling 
out applications for JobSi scholarships, 
education loans, or college adilsslon. 

L Identify current trends of the teacher 
n profession. 

m acquire nev occupational skills needed to 
ll/ ' keep pace vlth technological advanceoent 
is your teaching field. 

35. vrlte student perfonance goals for 
vocational education courses. 

48. provide students vlth opportunities to 
' apply nev Inforoatlon vhlle undet super* 
vision of Instructor. 

S3, give an lUuatrated talk. , 

76. present Inforutlon to students on post- 
high school training and education 
opportunities available to then. 

8). assess training capability of the pros-' 
, pectlve training station. 

M develop a training plan for student- 
learner vlth eiployer. 



Percent of 



0' 



Average percent Average percent of average 



tine sptntby 

respondents 

perforfllng 



U33 



1.401 



2.172 
1.14? 



I.JSO 



tloe spent 
by all. 



Ufi3 



U55 



1.400 



Cuiilatlve sua 



percent tlie 



respondents 



Hank by percent 
of respondinta 
perforolng 



47.(82 



49.420 



S0.817 



53.722 



19* 



25* 



25* 



25* 



25* 



25* 



25* 



25* 



25* 



Table 2 (continued) 

■ t 



Umber T^sk Statement 


/ 

Percent of 

respondents 

perfomiofs 


Average percent 
time spent by 
respondents 
performing 


Average percent 
time spent 
by all 
respondents 


Cumulative sun 
of averaie 

rtprrpnt tine 

spent by all 
respondents 


Rank by percent 
of respondents 
perfonalnj 

1 


« 

l?;- acquire InforMtion froa aenbers of the 
conniolty povtr structure regirding 
their expectatluM of the vocationil 
prograHi i 


76.00 


1.600 


1.216 , 


56.625 


33* 


33. identify the coBpetencies needed for 
entry into an occupation. 


76.00 


1.753 

f 


1.333 


57.958 


If 
33* 


40, deteniine group and individual learner 
experiences for the unit based on indi- 
vidual differences of students. 

41. teach lesson by the proj|t or job lethod. 


76.00 
76.00 . 


1.883 
. 1.948 


1.431 
1.480 


IRQ 

60.869 


33* 
33* 


5S. plan an opejnlng budget proposal fot 
consuiablejupplies, services, and 
aaterials needed In a vocational course. 


76.00 

i 


1.561 


1.186 


62.055 


33* ■ 


58. supply adainistrators with data for .. 
vocational reports required by the state 
deDirtnent of education. 4 

1 • ' 


76.00 


1.358 


1.032 


63.087 ' 


33* 


74. assist students in determining ways to 
best. describe their saleable skills. 


76.00 


1.828 


1.389 


*64.476 


33* 


13. analyze enrollment trends to determine 
student and parent acceptance of the 
vocational program. 


72.00 
72.00 


1.494 
1.669 ■ 


1.0/0 

1.202 


M 552 
66.754 


40* 
40* 


29. Identify the role and function of the , 
advisory comlttee. 


72.00 


1.392 


L002 


7 

67.7^ 


40* 



I 



Table 2 (continiied) 



Nuober 



Task Statement 




90. develop systewtlc training plali and 
agreement. . 

■ 2. profflote the attalnoient o( tlie^ goals and 
objectives of the teaching profession. _ 

•i 

30. plan the annual igenda to be considered 
by the advisory comlttee. 

80, establish criteria for selection of 
student-learners. 

81. provide prospective student-learners with 
resource .materials on occfipatlonal 
opportunities to aid them fti selecting 

^ a vocation. 

24. devise self-evaluation techniques for ■ 
use by students. ^ , 

. 31. assist in the Identification of the voca- 
tional education purposes and objectives 
for the school. , 

50. provide instruction so that students can 
progress at own rate of speed, 

51. teach a' demonstration lesson. 

57, structure a filing system for records and 
. report fons used In a vocational course. 

86. establish criteria to evaluate and approve 
training stations. 



72.00 



'68.00 



68.00 
64.00 

64.00 

64.00 
64.00 

64.00 

6^.00 



1,634 
1.415 



1.545 

/ 
\ 

1.644 



Average percent 
time sptnt by 
respondents' 
performing 



2.085 
1.776 

1 1 

1.424 
1.613 



Average perte 
time spent 
by all 
respondents 



1.501 
1.207 
0.968 
1.057 



1.111 
0.906 




Cumulative Sum 
of average 
percent time 
spent by all 
respondents 



1.052 



Rank by percent 
of respondents, 
performing 



69.257 
70.464 
71.432 
72.529 



73.640 
74.546 



75.429 

'76.532 
77.693 

'78.682 

I 

79.734 



' 48* 
48* 



Table I (continued) 













Cumulative sum 


Task 
Number 


Tas^ Scatement 


Percent of 
respondents 
pefformliTg » 


lAverage percent 
time spent by 
respondents 
perfoming 


Average 'percent 
time spent 
by all . ^ 
respondents 


of average 
.percent time 
spent by all 
respondents 




t * ,^ ' . 
supervise student- lea^ner^s on-the-job 


64.00 • 


1.984 


1.270 


81.004 


I 


participate In experimental and other 
Gata coiieciing resMicn dLUvitiesi 


^ 60 00 

y V » vv 


IWIO 


' 0.606 


81 610 


' IB. 


assist ifl planning the overall objectives 
of the total school program. 


60.00' 


l.«6 


0.861 


82,471 




nhMin aitfflflurv fnf l IsSfion. 

nrPHAfp min^ha^e feouest for QDoroved 
vocational equipment and supplies. 


60.00 


1.820 , 


1.092 


. 83.563 ■ 

> 




60.00 • 


V 


, oissj 


84.420 




select stident-learner training stations. , 


60.00 


1.831 


1,099 


8ST519 


54. 


prepare a capital butlay budget proposal^ 
for new equipment needed in a vocational 


56.00 


1,363 


0.766 . 


■ 86.285 


■ 82. 


Identlf \ a prospective' student-learrier 
on'basis of selection criteria and data. ' 


56.00 . 


• 1.389 ,; 


0.778 


1 

87.063. 


83. 


match a student-learner^S' unique 
characteristics with an appropriate 


56.00 


\M 


1 

'0.976 


88.039 


I, 


provide displays In the school and in the 
commanlty on the vocational program. 


' ■52.00 


1.112 


0.609 


88.648 


12. 


conduct opinion surveys in the school^ and 
community concerning the vocational 1 
pfogram; ' 


52.00 


, 1.U5 


1 

0.^55 


. 89.243 



Rank by percent 
of respondents 
perftjming 



55* 

55* 
55* 

55* 

55* 

60* 
' 60* 

,60* 
63*' 

63* 



/ , _ Table 2 ^{continued) ^ 

f 0 1 . _ 

1 1 J ■ 


Huaber Task Statenent 


Percent uf 
■ respondents 
perforffllnii 

'* - 


LUe spent by 

respondents 

perforiainj 


Average percent 
lime spent 
by all 

reiipondents . 


Cumulatlv&isum 
of average" 
percent time 
speirt*by all 
respondents^ 


Rank by percent 
of respondents 
perforcilng 


.28. collect occupational data from eeployers, 
to Identify occupational standards. 


' 52.00 


' 1.526 


, ' 0.793 


90.036 ■ ' 


63* .: 


•'88. assess educational adequacy of a prfls- ■ 
pective training statftn's facilities 
and equipnent. 


52.00 _ 


m 


0.865 


90.901 


63*'' 


(jk. obtain from advisory coml'ttee infoniatlon 
on ways to iaproye related Instruction 
and on-the-job training. ■ 


,52.00 


1.258 


0.654 


■ ^91.555 ; 


■ .63* 


3?. disseainate a sunary of the vocational 
education evaluation to adoinistratorB, 
l'- advisory comnlttee Beobers, and the ^ 

board of education. ■ 

i. \' 

kl conduct field trips,' , 


48.00 
48.00 


" 1.357 ■ 
• 1.269 


'0.670 
, 0.609 


92.225 , 
92.834' 


68* • 
68* 


9. conduct an' open hcuSe to fauiUarize 
members of the school arid conunity with 
activities of the vocational program. 


44.00 




' 0.556- 


93.390 


70* 


32. analyze occupations with assistance of 
eoployers and labor representatives. 


44.00 


1.255 


0}552 


. 93.942 , 


70* 


36. naintain continual follow-up infoniatlon 
on placement, employment, and training 
status of each graduate of the vocational . 


,44.00 


1.650 ' 


0.726 


. 94.668 




73. Interpret occupational tests and 
' -inventories to students. 

» 


r. 


'1.454 


O.MO 


95.308 


70* 



Nuob«r ' ' Task Stacesent 


Percent o£ 

respondents 

performing 


Average percent 
doe spent by 
respondents 
performing 


Average percent 
tine spent 
by all 
respondents 


CuauUtive sun 
of aflige 

percS tiie 
spently all 
respondents 


Rank by percent 
of responde[its 
performing 


> 

. 38. laake af|ob analysis for determination of 
Instiructlonal content in the course 
taught. 


40.00 


[Ml 


0.579 


95.88? 


r 

74* 


45. provide students with opportunities to 
become experienced in manipulative skills. 


40.00 4^ 


f 1.991 


0.791 

1 


.96.(84 


' ■ 74* ■ 


8. direct student presentations describing 
' activities of the vocational program* 


32.00' 


' 1.498 


0,479 


97.11)3 


76* . 


. 62. maintain an inventory of vocational tools, 
supplies^ and equipment assigned to the 
laboratory. 


32.00. 


l.W 


0.449 


\ 

1 

97.612 


76*' 

'J 


89. assesa safety provision of facilities and 
' equipment of the prospective training 
fltatlons. 

1 


32.00 


1.253 


0,401 

1 


98.013 


76* 


6<f. arrange for the storage and securkty of 
vocational supplies and equipmentl 


28.00 , 


1.290 


0,3fil 


98.374 


79 


26. identify the geographical area In wifich 
an occupational survey viU be conducted. 


24.00 


0.988 


( 

0.237 


98.611 


80* 


27. appoint and involve advisory coimlttee 
in conducting an occupational survey. 


>4.00 : 


, 1.094 


0.263 


98.874 


80* 


15. obtain infonnatlon from par/nts relative 
to their expectations of the vocational 
program. 


20.00 


' 1.359 


0.272 


99.146 


' 82* 


25. organize a steering committee to afssist in 
. the preplanning activities 'df an occu- 
pational survey. 


20.00 


1.204 


0,241 . 


95.387 


82* 



t . Table 2 (continued) 



laak 

Huaber Task Statei||iat 


* 

Percent of 

respondents 

performing 


Average percent 
tine spent by 
respondents 
perfonlng 


Average percent 
tioe apenit 
by all 
respondents 


Cuoulatlve sun 
of average 

spent by all 
respondents 


Rink bv oercent 
of respondents 
perforaing 


6« supervise student teachers. 


12.00 


0.820 


.0.09B 


99,485 


84* 

* 


10. iponsor student-parent actlvltlei for i 
the vocational prograa. 


12.00 • ;o 


' 0.708 


0.085 


99.570 


84* 


85» arrange with a union to sake contrict 
provision for student-learners. 


12.00 


0.7,30 


^fOlOoO 


QQ M 


84* 


68. arrange layout of vocational laboratory 
to slBulate or duplicate occu^tlooal 
cnvlronaent. ^ 


e.oo 


• 

1.172 


0.094' 


99.75* 


117* 
0/ 


93. sponsor enployer/student-leanier banquet 
' for the vocational prograi. > 


8.00 , 


1.068 


0.085 


99.837 


87* 


60. lalntain a record of 'safety Inatnictlon 
presented In compliance vlth safety 
lavs and regulations. 


4.00 


■ 0.893 , 


0.036 

• 


99.0/3 




(i3 establish a system for repairing and 
servicing tools and equipoent in a 
vocational laboratory. 


4.00 


1.223 


0.049 


99.922 


89* 


65. iaplenent student "check-out" procedures 
for tools ♦ supplies, and equipBent used 
in the vocatioijal laboratory. >' 


4.00 


1.702 


0.06B 


99.990 ', 


89* 

/ ;■ 


66. schedule laboratory, equlpwnt for naii- 
BUB utllixatlon by students. ) 


4.00 


1.223 


0.049 


100.039 ■ 


89* ' 


67. direct students in a aystea for cleaning 
and Mlntalnlng the vocational laboratory. 


4.00 


1.223 


' 0.049 


100.088 


89* 


59. provide approved safety apparel and 
devices for vocational students assigned 
CO hazardous equipment. 


0 


' 0.0 


0.0 


100.088 


94 





Table 3 




1 

1 




Analysis of Tasks Petforaed by Seventy-five Post-Secondary ^ 
> Vocational-Technical Teachers ot 

Office Occupations 

. * ' • f. 






1 

Task 

Kuaber , Task Stateoeot 


Percent of 
respondents : 
performing 


Average percent 
tine spent by 
respondents 
perfomlng 


Average percent 
tine spent 
by all 
respondents 


Cumulative sum 
of average 
percent tiioe 
spent by all 
respondents 


Aank by percent 
of respondents 
perforolng 


' 11 deaoQStrate a regard for and an Interest 
In the Students as individuals. 


97.33 


3.052 


. 3.0U 


3 Oil 


r 


41. prepare a lesson plan. 


. 94.67 


2.777 


2.664 


' 5.675 


■2 


22. appraise students' perfonaance In 
relation to perfonaance objectives. 


93.33 


2.778 


2.628 


8.303 




42. identiif-textbook, reference, and other 
Instructional material. 


• 92.00 


2.459 

4 ' 


2.293 


i 

10.596 


4* 


75. Iwork vlth other teachers and counselors 
' to help students with individual problems. 


92.00 


2.402 


2.239 


12.835 

'I 




19, establish cr'lterla for evaluating 
student performance. 


90.67". 


2.487 


2.285 


15.120 

1 


6* 1 


71. encourage students to discuss career ■ ^ 
aspirations. 

52. give a lecture. - 


90^6] 
89, 3C 


, 2.376 
2.323 


2.183 
2.103 


17.303 
19.406 


6* 

. 8* 


77. present Infonatlon to students on 
eDployinent opportunities. 


B9.33 1 


2.353 I 


2.130 


21.536 


8* ■ 


50. provide instruction so that students (;an . 
progress at own rate gf speed. 

47. teach lesson by the project or' ]ob method. 
*Tled Ranks 


83.00 . 
- 88.00 


2.778 
2.546 


2,477 
, 2,270 


24.013 
26.283 


10* 
10* . 

1^ 



1 

Table 3 (continued) 



]8 











Cumilative sum 




■ , ' I 

I'- 
I 

1 

Task 

Number Task Statement 


•it ' 

• Percent of 
respondents 
performing 


Average percent 
time spent by 
respondents 
performing 


Average percent 
time spelrt^ " 
by all 
respondents 


of average » 
pernelnt tine 
sft^it by all 
respondents 

i' 


Rank by percent 
of respondents 
perfoming 


?0. develop constructive working relation- 
ships among students. 


88.00 

U0( vU 


2.496 


2.226 


/ 

28.509 


10* : 


4. evaluate your personal and professional 
abilities and limitations. 


1 

OOiO/ 


2 297 


2.018 


30.(27 


13* 


11 formulate a system of grading consistent 
with school policy. i 


86.67 


2.439 


2.143 


32'.6]0 . 


13* ' 


43, develop original instructional materials, 


86.67 


m 


2.146 


34.816 


13* ■ 


39. develop a course of study* 






2.145 


36.961 


• 16* 

• 


45. provide sNenta vitn opportunities ta 
become experienced in manipulative skills. 


85.33 


2.694 


, 2.330 


39.291 


16* 


51. teach a demonstration lesion. 


85.33 


2.352 . 


2.034 


41.325 


16* 


61. uphold acceptable standards of student 
' behavior in vocational classrooms and 
laboratories. 


85,33 


2.695 


2,331 


43.656 


16* 


5. acqufre new occupational skills needed to 
keep pace with technological advancement 
^ in your teaching field/ 


84.00 


2.425 


2.064 


" 45.720 


20 


34. assist in writing general objectives for 
courses offered in the vocational educa- 
tion program, 


83.67 


* 

'2.310 


1.967 


47.687 


21 


48. provide students with opportunitj^es to 
apply new Information while under super- 
vision of instructor. ' . 


82.67 


2.592 


2.172 


49.859 


22 



ERIC 



Table 3 (continued) 



/ 1 

Task 

Husber Task Statenent 
f 


Percent of 

respondents 

perfomlrrg 


Average percent 
time spent by 
respondents ^ , 
perforiing 


( 

Average percent 
tioe speni 
by all 
respondents 


Cuoiylatlve m 
of average' 
ttttrrAnt time 
spent by all 
respondents 


Rank by^ percent 
of respondents 
performing 


14. obtain Infonul feedback on the vocational 
ptogran through contacts with individuals 
in the school and comunlty. 


0 

,80.00 


2.010 


1.630' 


1, 

51.489 


(J 


f 53. give an Illustrated talk. 




2.155 


1.71B ' - 


53.207 


24* 


;9. assist students In securing and in filling 
out applications for jobs, scjiolarshlps, ^ 
. " education loans, or college adnisslon. 




2.03r 


1.620 


54.827 


24» 


^ 2, prJMte the attain«ent of the goals and 
objectives of the teaching profession. 


)J.33 ' 


2.081 


1.631 


^6.458 


26* 


33. identify the coapetencies needed for 
entry Into an occupation. 


n.33- 


' 1.946 


1.525 


57.983 


, 26* 

* 


1, identify current trends of the , 
teaching profession. 


72.33 , 


1.906 


1.416 . 


59,399 1 


\ 

28 . 


54. ^arrange for the storage and security of 
vocational supplies and equipment. 


70.67 


2.077' 


1.487 


60.886 ' 




' 74. assist students In deteroinlng ways to 
best describe their saleable skills. 


'70.67 


2.265 


1.623 


62,509 




n. prtaent inforaation to students' on post- ■ 
^ .hljh school training and educational 
opportunities available to thei. 


n 

• 

J0.67 ' 


2.038 


1.460 


■63.969 


29* ■ 


, \ 

i.f\ i^ahavm^fiA orAiin Ani Individual learnlnK 
experienqes for the onlt based 'on indi- 
vidual differences of students. 




2.275 

0 


* 

1.598 


65.567 


• 32 • 



Table 3 (continued)- ' 



lask 
Siiber 



liibi Statenen: 



h, establish coounicatlon patterns tor ^ 
ex^ihanglng inforaition and for.cooperatlng 
with Che guidance counselor, 

]i wrlt^ stadent periormance' goals for ■ 
vocational education courses. , 

62. maintain an iaventory of vocational tools, 
supplies, and equlpijeiit assigned to the 

■ laboratory. ■ 

I (p ■ ■ 

66/ schedule labiijacory equipment for ^ 
mim util^a'pion by, students. 

69. detemlne students'* background, and , 
environment. . ^ ' j ^ 

20. develop criterion test, . . ' ■ 

63. establish a system for repairing and 
serviclog tools and equipment In a 
vdiatlonal laboratory. . » ' , 



56. 

\ . 
'67, 



* 16. 



prepare purchase request for approved 
vocational equipicent and supplies. 

dlrect-^itudents in a system for Cleanipg 
and malnfainln^ the vocational laboratory, 

consult advisory conittee to obtain 
lAfonBatiofl: concerning their expectations 
of the vocational program. 



'Pejront i)f • 
respontleoLs ' 
pfiffornilni,'' 



66.67 



61.33 



61.33 



'56.67 



Average pcAient 
tljie spentTy 
respondents 
performin!!' 



2,155 , 
2,175 . 

2.057. 

♦ 

im 

2.010 ■ 
2.2'B8 . 

.787 ' 
1.950 

1' 831 



cine spent , 
by all ^ 



res: 



1.48^ 



.393 



.212 



Cumulative rfun 
of average 
Ijer^ient time 
S|tent by all 
respondents 'I'j 



Rank fay percent 
of respondents 
performing 

Li— i 




1.358 ^--rM2, 828 
I 



75,705. 



'76':BJ6, 



78.028 



■79.117 



V 

34* 
34* 

38* \ 
, 40* 



r 



40* " ■ 



V 



I 



Table Hco*itttued|: 



Talk 
Nuibcr 



Task Statnaot 



'J 



ERIC 



2A. d«vli« Mlf-eviluatlon techslquu for 
m by itudtnci. 

23. evaluati itjUdnt-lurntt'i work qualltiu, 
p«iiosil trilti, and progrui oa.tbi Job. 

46. tuc)i liiien uilog confeiuct ttchnlqiM. 



3. M^^ti In aziiir&uiul md othtr 
' data collactint reiaarch actlvltlu. 

49. obtain iiaury for a Itiaoo. 

6S. iBfilaMnt atudiot "ch«ck-out" proctdurti 
fot tooli, Buppliaa, and eqiilpwnt uaad 
in tha vocational laboratory. 

31. uaiat in the l^fatlflcatloa of tba 

vottClonal aducaiioo purpoaaa and 
' objactivaa (or.tha ichool. 

44.. conduct fiald tripi. 

iii airaitgailayoui JtMcatiooal laboratory 

td.iliOiate or duplicate occupational 
i enviroiint. / 

}8.<FiAke i.^jo1)'iiul]Vli. for detenioktloo' of 
Inatructlbiuii constat, la the couria 
uught. 




55. pUo an operating budget proposal for 
coQsuaable luppIleB, sttylceiL and 



lateriAli needed In a vocatldoK courie 



Fercenc of 

reipondenti 

perforilir; 



1 V. 




57.33 \ 



• 56,00 ; i 

*53 J3 ■ 

■ ii.fxs 



so: 67 

49.33 I 
4S.00 



Avirige percent 
tW apent by' 
taiiiondents 
perforilng 



2.037 

2.410 
1.882 

IJ40 
1.930 



4 



r' 



46.67 



43.67 



42.67 



I 1.914 

i'-:).640' 
1.562 

f 



1.93ls 



1.739 



Avecil^ percent 
CIm apenlA. 
by all ■ 
reapondenti 



1.1B4 

1.368 
1.017 

0.917 
0.991 

0.983 

0.820. 
0.760 

0.8J5 



0.752 



Conilatlve lua 
of average 
percent tiu 
apent by all 
reepondente 



80.301 

81.669 
82.686 

83.603 
84.594 

85.577 

86.397 
87.157 

88.012. 




Rank by percent 
of reepondente 
perfonlng 



43 

44 
45 

46 
47 

48 

49 

\ 

50 
51 



^53 



i. 



■ ..." 



:.lble '3 (continue 



^1' P}: : 



* Task 
- Nuiber 



Task Statemenc ^ / 



58. Bup|!y administrators with data for 
vocational reports required ^by the. state 
departnent of education. 

■ 57, structure a filing system fof Records ^ 
H and report fons used in a vocational 
course. 

18. assist'in planning the overall objectives 
■ of th<!r^.tctal school program.'. 

! , 13. analyze enrollment trends, to determine , 

student and parent acceptance of the 
, ^ vocational program. 

// ' , * 5i. prepare a capital outifay budget proposal 
' .;. for new equipment needed in a-.vocational 
/ course.. v ^ 



73, Interpret occupational teats and 
inventories to students. 

. 7, provide displays in the school and in the 
' community on tie^ vocational program. 

28. collect occfipational data from employera 
to identify occupational standards. 

•I 

9. conduct an open house jto^famlliarize 

oembSrs of the school and community with ^ 
activities of the vocational program. i 



Percent of . 
respondents, 
performing 



17. '/Jcqulre Information from members of the 
coinnunity power structure regarding their 
♦ expectations of the vocational program^ 




41.33 ' 

/ 

38*67 
36.00 

34.67 

34.67 
34.67'' 
33.33 
32.00 

30.W 

30.67 



t lme» sb'P 



".t'itie J.i 



I; 756 

1.669 
1.683 

|l.484 

1.806 

1.843 
f 

1.443 



l'.405 \j 



1.269 



1.5:1' 



Ave'ra8<4 .percent 'Average percfent 



0.'73r^* 



Cumulative sura '! - 



of average) - 
percetit]jt(!i< 
spent byi'all^'': 
respondents 



Rank >y percent 
of vl&pondents 
performing 



0.6S4 

0.635 

u 

0.648 



-i ^ 

,90.364 
91,018 




91.632 

92.153 

92.788 
93.436 
93.924 
94.380 

94.774 



95.247 



<3. 



■54 

J," ' , 

55 
5^ 

57* 

i 

57* 
60 

I i- 

61 
62* 



\ 



'|5 



Table 3 (continued! 



— ~ 



Tllk 
Nuiber 



Statement 



Percent ot 

respondents 

perfonliTg 



I 



Average percent 
tine spent by 
respondents 
perfoning 



Average percent 
tine spent 
t)y all 
respondents 



Cumulative sun 
of average 
percent tiie 
spent by all 
respondents 



Rank by percent 
of respondents 
perforning 



36. ulntiin contlnuai follow-up Infonitipn 
on pUcnint, eipIoyMnt, and tralQing 
itat'ui of uch graduate of the vocational 
prograt« 

'1 

29. idintify th« role and fiinction of the 
adviiory coalttee..' 

» 

11. ulntaln llalion vlth union offlclila 
and eiployfti. 

30. plan the annual agenda to be conaidered 
by tha idvlaory conlttee. 

I 

32., iofiyu occupationi vlth aailatanceif ; 
a^loyiri and labor reprBaantatlvadI '/ 

8. direct itudent presentationi deacrlmg 
actlvltlea of the vocational prograa. 

11, conduct opinion aurveya in the School and 
coninlty concerning the vocational 

ld,e approved safety apparel and ' 
/tfif for. vocational students aaalgned 
hazjirdoua equlpient. ^ 




Lde prospective student- learners vlth 
ce uterlals on occupational 
ie^ to aid thei In selecting 



30,67 
29.33 
26.67 
22.67 
22.6J 
21.33 

16.00 



Si' 



12.00 ■ 



♦ 



1.517 
1.505 
1.674 

i.m 

1.465 
1.102 



^' 1.847 



•1'.673 



0.471' 
0!447 
0.452 
0.403 
0.318 
0.317 

0.179 

■ ) 

0.225 ' 



•i 



0.203 



95.718 
96.165 
96.617 



7.020 



97.338 



97.655 



97.834 



98.059 



98.262 



62* 



65 



66 



67* 



67* 



69 



70 



71* 



71* 



Nuibtr 



Talk Statettnt 



iJ. appoint and Involve adviiory coBltt««_ 
Id cfliductiBg an ttccupitioiiil lurvey.^' 

37. dl^j|i|ii'.'Mijury of the 'vocatloul < 
idu3'(viluitlon to adalDlitratori, 
advlHljf cbalttee Mbici^, and the 
* board of iduc^loo. > 

26. identify the geographical area Id vhich ' 
" an occupatiflBij^urvey will be conducted, 

6. eupervlee etudeot teachere. 

2Sr orgaolte a iteeriog coodttee to uelet 
- , ; in the prepUnalng actlyltlfe of an 
occupatloDil lurvey. 

60. Ml'ntaln a record of etfety initructloo 
preeeoted Id coDpUioce vlth ufety livi_ 
and regulilone. 



80, eetabliih criteria for lelectlon of 
itudeat'learneri. 

■ 84. eelect etudent-Ieamer training itatloni. 

91. luperviae itudent-Ieamer'a on-the-job 
5 experience. > 

%, obtain froi adviiory conlttee Inforutlon 
[ 00 viyi to Improve related initructioo 
, and on-the-job training. , ■ y 

15. obtain Infonatlon froa parents felatlvr 
to their expectatloQi of the vocaflodal 
'.>rograa. 



Percent of 

reipondents 

perfomlng 



10.67" 



, Ml 



i 

6.67 

itf>l 

j 6.67 



I 



6.67 

I 

5.33 



Average percent Average percent of average 



perfonlng 



i l.«2 



1.486 

l.«7 
1.821 

0.^6 

■1.554' 

1.656 . 
1.885 



t 



1.8 



' .M 



I 



1.174 



T 



tine spent 
by all 
respondents 



0.154 



0.161 
0.121 

I 

0.123 
0.063 



0.11 
0.127 



t 



0.117 



0.063 



Cumulative sun 



percent tine 
spent by all 
reipondenti 



Rank b]f percent 
of reipotdeDti 
perfonlng 



98.416 



98.577 



99.101 
99.228 1 



'99.356 / 
99.47f- 



99.536. 



, 73* 



Table 3 (coatlnued) 



' ^fi ' 83, utch I itudint-lMrner'i otlque chuic- 
■'. tetlitlci with »n ipproprliw tyilfllnj 

jcatlon. , 

82, •idiBtlfyi'ptoipectiveitydiBHtttMr 
on bMli of »el»ctloft crlurli ind diti. 

86, iitabllih critirU tWiluite ind' ' 
ipprovi tiilQlapUtiofti, 

85, »rr»j« with i uolott to «ke cootwt ' , 
provlWoa"fflr Mt-Uirneri, ■ 

87. uMiitriiiiln|Mpiblllty{f tl» , 
. proip«ctlya,triifllD( ititloii. > 

' ' 68. ' siuii ediKitlw idiqiacy of » ptoipictlvi 
■ > ttilnlog ititloii's ficUltlii ind 
^•e^ulpMDt. ■ , • 

>■ 92. develop rtrilnlnj pl»n fw""^*"' 
itttner # enplojftr, , 

10,, ipoDior itude||^r»Dt ictlvltles for 
' . , the vocitlonil ptograo. 

I 

' 89. ^ijijM ,«,if itrprovlilon ot fKl\Ul«i 
" /j^S^d 'eqllpieiit of the proipective tnlolng 
' ititioni. ' 

I, 

90. develop.iyeteaitfcttalfliiigpluend . ■ 
agreeaent. 



ERIC ■ 



V 



93. 



'for the vocational projiao. 



4,00 

' 

iOO 
2,47 
2.47 

2:ft; 

2.4f 
0,33 



.1.33 



1.33' 



1.33 



1,408 
l.SSO 
1.470' 
1.394 
'1.473 

1.673 
1.954 
1.475 

♦ 

1.031 
1.289 




Cunulatlve m 
Average percent| Average percent of average 
(iie ipent ' 
b/all 

I 



percent tlie 
ipent by all 
I 



0.040 




of ifiN^ 
per(„t*ltig' 



99.623 



99.744 



"i 

99.874 



927 



99.450 



99.944 • 



99.96 



a)* 



it y 
■91* 



Anilyili of ImU Firfoned by IW Poit'Siconairy 
VocitioMl-tichnlcil luchiri fll 
TMliiiicil OccupijlJM 



Tuk 
taUr 







«. l(l«tifyttttbook,riliiiDC*,«ijAit 
' iBittKtiooil iijiriil. f 

n. imSiaU i rlpor d u Intmit 
li thi itudttti in&lvl^^v 

22. ippniMitulnti' pirfonucilortUtlin 
.to ptrfoimei obJietlvM' ' 

M. iln I listoffc • , , t 

S. K^lri w occvpitiopil W 
kuppictvithticbooloileili'nBewat 

it par tuehlflt (lild. ' . 
«. ' dmiop orlilMl loiirftioul Mtiriili. 



n. 



CltMt 



t 

39. diwlopicmMohtuiy.,, 



'jiMiflt lafowtliB to itnttiiM on 
''^ i^loyillit oppoituiltliii 



If. 'V^Wlih critwU for irtlMtlng 



FircMt of 
rupoadtnti 
Nrfonloi 



fyin 



».23 
MM 

M 

IZ.2i 



I 



Cwlitlvt i« 
ATiri|i piiciot Ami|« pitcwt of wri|« 
ttmptotby tlM ipMi PWCMt till, 

tMpottoti bjiii ip«flt y»ii 

pirfonloi rnpoDdiBti nipoodnU 




2.339 
2.223 

2.299 
2.391 
■2.2$1 

2.no 

2.220 

r 

2.U0 



m 

'2.U3 

2.227 
2.116. 

2.1J5 

m 

2.103 

J^2) 
2.0(0 

2.012 

J.973 



I . 
2.146 

1389 

m 
m 

11.109 
1:3.357 
IS.UO 

17.487 
19.547 

21.559 

23.532 



Viiiiii lulu 



Table 4 (continued) 



Task'' / 
Nutber Task Statnent 


Percent of 

respondents 

perfortting 


Average percent 
tloe spent by 
respondents 
perfonlng 


Average percent 
tloe spent 
by all 

respondents 

/ 


emulative sun 
of^ average 
percent tlie 
spent byall 
respondents 


Sank by percent 
of respondent! 
petforalng 


21. {onulatc a lyiten of gradlnf cooilicent 
irtth ichofll policy; . 


91.76 


2.044 


1.885 ' ■ 


25.U7 


11* 


f' 

?5. wrk rith other twcheti and couaselori to 
hilp itudeati vith Individual piobleu. 


' Mi 


1.9(1 


1.797 


27.2U ' 


13 


■ i ■ 

5i. jlva an llluitrated t^lk". • 




2.181 ' 


1 ADC 

1.9B5 




ue 


. 61. uphold acciptablf iMlardi of student 
bihavlor Id voatlooal cluiroou and 
liborato^lei. ^ ' 




2.116 


1.9^6 


31.125 


14* 


evaluate jour- perioDil and profeiilonal 
abllttiu 'and llAltatlooi. 


89.29 


1.986 


1.784 


32.909 


16* 


.45. provida itud«nti'«lthopportualtl«|to 
itcoK experienced In unlpulatlve skills. 


89.29 


2.390, 


2.M7 


35.056 


16*. 


47; tucb leison by the project ot job aethod. 


89.29 


2.298 


,2.064 


37.120 




4B. provide students vith opportunities to 
apply nev loforutlon vhlle under 
luperviilon of initnictor. 


} 

B8.10 


^340 


2.074 


'39.194 


19* 


51. teach a deionitratlon lesson, 


88.10 


2.130 , 


, 1.888 


41.074 

* 1 


■ 19* 


70* develop fcooitructlvevorklng 
^ relatlo^blpi aaoog atudenta. 


87.50 


2.1(9 


1.909 

1 


42.983 


/ 

21 • 

■ 1 


33 Identify the coopetealcea needed for 
entry Into an occupation. ' 


83.33 


1.977 ' 

V 


1.657 . 


44.640 . 


22 


U. obtain Infonal feedback on the vocatloftal 
prograo through contacts vith individuals 
in the school and ^omunlty. , 


82.14 


1J94 ' 


l.«3, 


46.123 f: 


23 



I ■ y 



Huiber laik Stkeoent 



4 



34," iiillt In ffitlDg gewril objictlvei for 

coutits offered In the vocitlooil educetlos 
. progr« 



79. "liiilit Kudenti U lecurlnj end lir fllllog 
flttt ippllcitloni' for Jobi, icholirihlpi, 
'iducitioA loini, jr college idiiiiloB. 

j6. icbedule laboratory equipMCt for laxkia 
utlllHtlon by itude^ti. 



20. develop criterion teit'. ' 

SO. provide Initruction lo that itudenti 
can progreia at ovn rate of ipeed. 

Ik. aailat Itudenti Is deteriinisgvayi to 
' beit^deicribc their MleableiUUi. 



23. evaluate ittident-l'eamer'i. vork qualities, 
'penonaltralti, aad.progreiifnthe|oh, 

% prepare purchaie requeit for approveii 
' vocational equipoeot and luppUei. 

16. conault advl'iory conlttee to obtain 
Inforoatlon concerning Jthelr expectations 
of the' vocational prograi., 

(9, detenlneatud^ntiVbackgroiindand' 
environment. V ' ' ^ 

(i arrange for the storage and security of ' 
vifcatlqnal luppUes ind equipment. 



Percent ;of 
reipondents 
perfomlitg 



mi 



7J.00 
7140 

73.91 

73.81 

'73.21 
73.21 



72.62 
72.62 



Average percent Average percent of average 



tlw spent by 

respondents 

perforilng 



1.887 

1.979 
1.957 

2.237 



l.i)2 



1.730 



1.694 



1.746 



tlie spent 
by 'all ' 
respondents 



1.435 



1:493 
.465, 



•'f I 



49.140 



1.380 



1.274 



1,237 . 

,'/ 

1.275 
, 1.332 



Cuiiulatlve.sun 



percent^ tlie 
spent by all 
respondents 



50.633 



53.759 



55. 



'J" 



59.769 



Rank-br percent 
of rtipondenti . 
peflonltig k 



I 



! 25. 

I 

i 26 
27 

28 

29 



30* 



32* 



52* 



34* 



Table 4 (continued) 



Task 
Nittber 



Task Stateoent' 



78. preiant Infonaatlon to itudenti od poit- 
hl{h school trilnln{ and educatlonil 
opportualtlai avillible to tha. ^ 

4i. conduct fl€\d tclpa. ' ' • 

il iilQtHo an Inventory of vocational tools, 
lupplieit and equlpMnt aiiigned ta the 
liboritory. ' ^ 

' 2. proiote the itttlouat of the gaili lad 
objtctlvts'of the teaching profeiilon. 

33. luki I Job inilyiii for detenlnatlon of 
initructloMl content in the cour«e ftught. 

67. direct itudenti. In'a lyatea for cleaning 
and uintaining the vocational laboratory. 

' 4j]. detenine group and individual leeming \ 
^ experiences' for .the unit based' on^ Indi- 
vidual difference of students. 

1. Mentlty current trends of the teaching • 
profession. ' 

a. teach leikoD uiing conference technique. 

' arrange layout of vocAtional laboratory to 

aiiiulate ur duplicate dccupktioMl 
\ .lenvironnifntt 

55. plan an operatlng^udget proposal for con- 

emable Supplies, services, and materials , 
needed in a. vocational course.. 



Percent of 
' respondents 
performing 



72.02 
70.83 

70.83 



.4 I 



69.6^ 



69.63 



( 



6?.26 



'65.^6 

I 

65.48" 



1.881 
1.620 

1.863 

' 1.667 

i:845 
I 

i 

i.nz 

y 

m 

1.629 
1.850 V« 

.1 ':""!. 



. l.?6^ 



Cuoiulatlve sui 
AverJge pelicentl Ayerige percent pf tvetige 
tlMipintby tlneSpeiit percent tiie 
^e9pJndents by a* ipentby'aU 
peiConlilg respondent! 'J respondents 



1.363, 
1.154 



1.328 



1.168 



h293 



1.200/ ' 

• i 

uL"' 

7 1.073 



/ 



1.218 



.J, 

1.168 



, 1.151 



62.464 ' 
61.618 

64.946 
66.114 



.407 



70.931 
72.157 

'H.3li' 

74.470 



Rank by percent 
of'rmondenti 
perfornlng 



J4* • 
36»\ 

/ 

36* 

38*', 

I 

I 

38* 

40 ' , 

41' . 

42* 
'42* 

% ^ 

. '42* 

I 

45 



), -Table 4 (continued) 



■ Ink 

,'\. 



» ^ " ' 
' Talk StttiMnt 



, ' jy, «lti itudent pjrfotUDcnoili for j . ^ 
vocitionil tdwition cflutiii., . ^« 



n, iittbUib cowalcKioa pitum for 
' iDlotMtlon ud fit coopiritliig 

ylth thi<(uldiflci cfiiilor> , '. 

.58. wppipihlDlitiitouvUhiitilor 
■ vocitloniltiiiprtit^iJiMby tlMJtite ^ • 

d»pirti(«t.flr»iMi<ioii.| ' ^ 

63f iitiiiltihiiMtii'ortipiltliigiiid > 
urvlclflttooU'i&dtqulpMQ^ Isi V 
vocitloul Uboricor;. • , 

i prtpitiicipltitolitUybttdjitpiopoiil . 
! (or m *iijliwi>t ^ * ^""^^'"^ 

COUfk.' • ' ■ V 

•i^ pirticlpite iDfxpirliwul ind, other dita 
, coll»ctlnjtiiurch,ictlvltl»i. 



Percent of. 
^riipondenti' , 
ptrfonlng 



2i, m»t Mlf-wiliatloii tichnlqwi* f ot^ uii 

, 'by itudnti. 

. 65. liplnent itudtnt "chick-^uf'^ro'ctdures' for 

, tooli, luppIiM. »nd iquipiwt'und In thi' 

' vocitioijil liboritojy. • ^ j , 



* mV obtiia wttryforilMion 

V ^ ',}. conduct ID opeflhouM to fiaiUirliiwab^ri 

' , ' • ' oftiichoolwd^coBunltjtrithictlvltlM 

, ' '« of thJ^vocjtlonil projru. • ^ 



W ,1 



^1 



63.M' 

.62.50 

■I 

61.90 

I 

60,'I5 

J 

58.3J 

57. 




Aiiiriw.piH**"^'''^*"'"'"^ '!*!*!!, 
tlUipiii'tby " '' 

Ttipondenti 

pirfonlng \^ 



I m 



,,1.6i6 



1.582 ,. 

2.114 

1.694 
f 

, 1.712 
•1.815 

' i' 
1,264 



4 



I' 



Cuyitlve iin 



tlie ipefff 

bMll 
laspondinti . 



pircnt tiik 
ipeDtiby ^1 
Ftiponduti 



1.175 



1.087 
0.982' 
1.112,1 



^ I 



V 1,557 



/ 



/ 



1,011 



7Vi4S 



76\7J2 
78.826 



r 

.79.792 

/ » 

81.3W , 

^ , ' ^ 

82.333 ' 
J3.30r'', 



85.017 



Tible 4 (continued) 



Task ' ■ ' 
Nuaioer ^ Usk Stateient 


Percent of 

respondents 

performing 


Average percent 
time ^pent by 
respondents 
performing 


Average percent 
tine spent 
by all 
respondents 


Cunulatlve sum 
of average 
percent tloe 
spent by all 
respondenta 


Rank by percent 
Af respondents 

UCliULUulllL 
i 


, 37. structure a filing aysteoi for records and * 
report forma ased lb a vocational course. 


54.11 


; 


n 

0,817 


85.832 




56 • 


23. collect occupational data fros esployeri 
' to Identify occupational standards. 


53.5). 


1.653 


».891 , 


■86.723 




57 


11. maintalQ Ualson vith union officlala 
and employers. ^ 


t 

S2.9B 


1.69o ' 


f 

< 


67,628 




KM 

• i 


31. assist in the fdeotlficatloa of tfie ^ 
vocational education purpose's and 
objectives Xts^ the school 


52.98 


.'l.67/ 


0.862 


88.490 

1 

1 




58* 


73. interpret' occupational tists and < 
inventorlei to students. 

36. maintain continual follov-up infonsatloa 
on placenent, eoiployicnt, and training 
status of each graduate of the 

^ vocational prograa. 


1 

♦ 51.75 ■ 
50.60 


1.669' 


t 

0.870 ' 
0.799 


■89.360 
90.159 


t 


60 ^ 
61 


13. analyze enroUiaen; trends to determine , 
t ' student and parent acceptance of the 
vocational program. . 




1.512 , 


0.752 


90.911 




62 


7. provide 'displays in the scJbol a^d in thie 
coamunlty on the vocational program. 


47.62 


1.254 


0.601 ^ 


91.512 

J 


/;■; 

\ 


63* 


29. identify the role and function of the 
advisory comittee. 

^30. plan the annuaragenda to be considered 
, by the advisory comittiee, 


47.62 


1.464 

■ I ■ 

1.508 


0.701 ' 
0.641 , , • , 


92.213 
92,854 




63* 

\ 

\ 65*' 



Table k (continued) 



10$' ' 



N ' — ^. 


1 

lasK ' , , . ■ 


Feroent of 

respondents 

nerfornilnii 


Average percent 
time spent by 
respondents • 
oerfoniilnii 


Average-peftsnt 
time Jpent 
by lU 
respondents 


Cumulative sun 
of» average 
percent time 
spent by all 
respondents 


Hank by percent 
of respondents 
performing 


32. analyze occupatlonB vlth aisletance of ^ > 
eiployers and laDor repreflenuiiveBi 


42.26 


1.464 


0.623 ' 


93.47? 


65* 


i 

\l acquire Infonatlon froB leabirs of the 
coBBunlty power structure regirdlug their 
'aiipect;atlons of tne vocational progruii 


t 

1 ' . , 


1,418 

i\ ' 


0.594 


94.071 


'67* 


59, provide approved Mfety eppitel and 

devices tor vocacionai scuaenEa flssisuw 
* to hazardous equipment. 0 




1.601 


0.6)1,, ' 




• 

67* 


18, assUt In planning the overall objectlvei 
of the total school prograa. , 


40.48 


1.626 


^' 0,662 ■/ 

V 


'95.404 ' 


69 ' ' 


60. nalntaln a record of aafety Initructlon 
presented In compUanca vlth aaj ety laws 

and regulations. 

■ ^ ,j 


36.90 ■ 


1.588 


0.590 ■ 


/. 
95.994 


/ 

\ 

70 


6. direct student preeentatiopa describing 
■ activities of the vocational -progrstt. ' 


i 

29.76 


luVi 


0 180 

i 


96.374 




12. conduct opinion surveys In the school' and 

coBBiunlty concerning thi vocational , 
• r progrwB. 


, 24.40 


'1.21? ' 


9, 

till 


96.673 ■ 


t 

72 ■ 

\ 


/ 2?. appoint and Involve advisory conalttee In 
■ • conducting an occupational survey. , 


;• 20.24' 


1.593' 


^.324 


.96.997 


73 '•■ 


37, dlsseiainate a suaiary or tne yocauonai 
education evaluation to adiinlstratorfi, 
advisory cDimltlee members, and the 
board of educatton. 


' I6.0^ , 

^ 


1.248 


0.202 

1 


97,199, 


* 

-74 ' 

1 



id 

ERIC 



Table 4 (continued) 



v. 

Task 
Nuaber 



* last Statement 



Percent of 

respondents 

perfonnlng 



15.' obtain Infomatlon fro4rent8 relative 
■ CO their expectatlonB of M vocational 



• *6';Jup€rvl9e student teacheb* 

"Bl; '.provide prospective student-lcAnets vith 
resource" materials on occupational , 
opportunities to aid theffl in selecting 

\ ' a vocation. 

'91. /'supervise studeiit-leamer'a oii-the-Job ^ 
' ;^exjfirience. 

BO. establlih criterlaifor jelecaon of 
Btudent-leartikrs. * ' 

( ^ ' ' 

• 88. aiaesi educitlpnal «<l W,! » P""" , 

ptctlvf! training station's facilities 

aiid equl^osnt. 




26 ^iirfffiy the geographical area InVhlch 
an occupational sunsyvlllbe condacted. 

84. select 
. 87. assess training capability of the 



90. 



,an 



82. identify aVa^ectlve student-learner on 
' basis of seleAlon criteria and data. 



15.48 



Average 
time spent by 
respondents 
pe^fonaing 



. 1.063 
1.351 



.13.69 
13.69 
13,10 

I 

13.10 

12.50 
12.50 

12.50 

12.50- 

11.90 



i:26l 

1.337 

1,156 

l!018 
■1.269 

' 1.138 

1.316 

• 1.254 



time spent 

by'all 
respondents 



0,166 
0.202 



0.-175 
0.203 , 
0.176 

^52 ' 

0,128 . 
0.160 

0,143' 

0.166 

0.150 



Cumulative sum 



percent time 
spent by all 



Rank by percent 
of respondents 
performing 



9J.365 
9J.56J 



9?.I« 

97.945 

98.121 
98.273 



75; 
76 



98,561 



99.020 



77* • 

i 

77* - 
79* 

79* 

81* 
.81* 

81* 

81* . 

85* 



> '.it 



Table 4 (continued)' , . 



% 

' Task 
Number 


Task Statenenc 


Percent of . 

respondoru^ 

performWc 


Average percent 
time spent by, 
respondents 
performing 


Average percent 
time spent 
by alL 
respondents 


Cumulative sum 
of average 
percent time 
spent by all 
respondents 


Rank by percent 
of respondents 
performing 


83. 


match a student-Learner's unique charac- 
teristics with an appropriate training 
station. 


/ 

.11.90 


1.258 


0.151. • 


-:ir- 

99.171 , 


■J ■ ■ ■ 

85* 


92. 


develop a training plan for student- 
learner with employer. 


/, 11.90 ' 1 

/ 

11.90 


1.317 


0.158 


99.329 


85* 


94. 


obtain from. advisory committee Informatloiy 
on ways to Improve related Instruct Ion ' i 
and on-the-job training. / 


1.490 


O.fT^ 


f 

99.507 


85* 


89. 


assess safety provision of facilities /and 
equipment of the prospective training' 
stations. . y 


. 11.31 


/K215 


0.138 


99.645 . 


' 89^ 


86. 


establlsi^ criteria to evaluate aa4 approve 
training stations. / 

f 


, 10.71 




0.135 


99.780 


■ I 

90 


25. 


organize a steering committee yio assist In 
the preplannlpg activities o^ an 
occupational survey. / 

- ' / 


; 


1.243 


0.097 


99.877 




10. 


sponsor sC^fden^-pai^ent activities for the 
vocational program. / 


6.55 


0.792 


,0.052 


99.929 


92 


85. 


arrange vUh a union Cc make contract 
provision for itudenc-leamers. 


3.57 


0.895 


0.032 W 


99.961 


93* 


93.^ 


sponsor employer/s£udent- learner banquet 
for the vocational program. 


3.57 


0.937 


0.034 
4^ 


99.99? 

< 


93* 




Table 5 



. Analysis of 'Tasks Performeii by Sixty-two Post-SeJ^nk)* 
■ loc»!|inal"Techiiical Teacher^ of 

Industjlal Occupations > * 

t ■ . L 



Task 



Task'Stcifenient' 



Ifr appraise studeuts' pe^fonj^ce In relatloa 



2].. , evaluate 8tadent-learner|8 york qualities, 



personal* trall;8» and pro 



iress on 'the job. 
, N 51.^ teach a deMtrat^on ijsson.' , 

42. Identify 'textiboolc*;refetence,;and other 
Inatructlytfaf^iBaterlal. , 

, » ■ ' ,' • ' 

47. reach lesflonjby the'pr|ject or Jol^ method. 

' 52. give a lecture. 

61. uphold acceptable atandaids' of student' ' 

' behavior in vocational, .classr.ooia8 and 
• laboratories. I r ' * 

i9. establish criteria fo,^ evaluating stadent 
' ^ ^ perforaance. ^ i ^ , 

^< U. prepare a lesson plan. 

/ ■ ' ' ' . ■ 

53. give' an lllaBt^rated 'talk. 

■,,*,» 

;0. develop constructive liorklng relationships 
among students. 

•Tie'd Ranks ' ■ 



Percent of 
• respondents 
performing 



98,39 

■ 9B,39 
;^98'.39 

98.3» 
. 98.39 • 
■98.39, 

98;39 

96.7] 
" 96,11 
96,?f 

96,]7 



age percsnt Average percint 



Avera 

tint spent by 
respondents 
perf^lng 



' 2.077" 



^.126 

L815 ; 

•2,150' 
1.891 



i;.954 

t v' 



,1.960 
.1.929 

1.948 



tine spent I 
by .all 
respondents 



lofuve 
pe'Mn 
spent 



2.07) 

_ ' , t 

,2.054 » 

,-'1 

* 2.092, 

,U;766, ■ , 

I 

41 

• 2.115 , 
1.860 

t 

( 

1.954 
1,750 

: 1,8^6 



Cumulative suto 
iverage- 
mt* "file" 
sperft by 
respondents ^ 



AM 



\ 



5 1 



10.134' 
11.994 

13.948^ 

.15,698 ■ 
17.594 
19.461 

21.346 



Ranii by. percent 
of respondents 
perfoiiing 



5* 



Table 5 (continued) 
^ — «- 



Task StaieMnt 



5. acquire new occupatti^al, skills needeclti 
keep pace, with technological .idvanceipcfi^ 
In your teaching field. 

43. develop original instructional materials,, 

45. ■ provide students vlth opportunities io I 
■become experienced In manipulative skills. 

fil. direct^ 9tud|ot8 In a system for cleMng 
and Diatntainlng,the vocattail* } ^ 
laboratory. . " ^ ' 

• 77. 'presedt Informaflon to^ students on ■ 
employTiient opportunities. * ' 



1- V 



39. develop a course of study. ^ 

hh\ schedule laboratiiry equipocnt for inaxim • 
utilization by students. - 

, 48. .provide students with" opportunities 
appl^nev Infonnation wiille und^ super- 
^. vision of Instructor. ' \ 

■ • ' \'.- 

■50. ^ provide Instruction so that students, can 
. pr«ess at own rate of speed. 

bfc^-. arrarige layout of vocational laboratory 
' to simulate or duplicate occupational 
; . envlfonaent. 

7K encourage students to discuss career 
aspirations. 



Percent ut 

respondents 

perfiftiinj; 



95,16 
95.16 

95.16 
95.16 

'If 

.93] 

' ♦ 

93.55 



91.94 



I 



91.JV' ■ 
91,94" 

'D ' 

%% '.■ 
I 



Average t/rijeiit Avtrage percent 



nts 



respond 
performing 



1.9B3 
1,950 

\ 

2.252 . 

1.785' 

. } 

[Ml ■ 

2.075 
2,023 

1.753 



1.751 'I 1. 



tiitic spent 
by all 
respondents 



1.887, ■ 
1.855 ' 

2,'l« 
•.1,699 



0 



1.612 



Ciiinulative sun 
of average 
percent tiiK 
spent by all 
respondents 



23,233 
25,088 



27,231, 



28,930 



30fR 



'il.478 



34,267' ■ 



36i75 



38.035 



39,647 



'41.256 



Rank by percent 
of respondents 
perforain^^T^ 



fisk 



Table 5 (continued) 




i 

Task Statement 



to 



75, work vp other teachers i^ounselors 
help Kudents with Indlvlduarproblems. 

'M. forJlate a syatea^of griding coofllitent 
with fcbool policy. 

' 33, Ideat fy the competenciei needed for , 
entry into an occu^tion. y 

64» irraAe'for the storage and security of ^ 
vocational auppUes and equlpoent. r 

' W. Dbtalilnfonal'feedbick'onthevooitlOMl 
. ptV: " tlffouil* contact! v^th -itMi^l* 
• , In takii^Ml «oi "Ipify; " ' 

4. 'evai'ijtei your, perjfinal aD4 profeailonal 
; ■ ' iblllUeB and'aiBltatWoa. '1 
. ■[ ' ' "M 

62, fliai italn an inventory of vocational toola 
8up)lle», abd equlpaent asiigned to the , 
labratory. , . » • 

* 20. develop criterion' teif. • 

65. Implenent atudent "check-out" procedurea 
s~ for tools, aupplief, and equlpttent uaed 
. lnthevoc!tlonal labot»tory. 

40. detemlne groii/and individual leaning 
experleittea tor the Unit baied on indi- 
vidual difference* of 

44. conduct ff^ld trips. ' 



Percent of 

respo(idents 

perforblng 



91.9^ 
90.32 

90.32 
/ 

■ 90.31 



Average percent 
tlBC spent by 
respondents 
n^rffinftinB 


Av^rAff^ oercent 
^titne spefit 
by all . 
respondents ^' 


\ 

1.646 


f 

1.513^ 






l.JH 


1.550 ' 


r' ■ 

'* 1,909 


■1.724 ' , 


i.m 


1.60i 



iJuQulative sum 
of average 
percent time 
spent by )ll 
respondents 





■42.169 
•44,319 



■47.652 



"50.616 

52.124 
53.606 

55,055 

56.58i 
57.668 




19* 



24* 



'24* 



26 



27. 



28* 

30* 

30* 

32* 

32*' 



' > Tab^ 3 (continued) 



1 / 

y 

laSK ^ 

Muniber ' , - Task ScatenenC , 


1 

Percent of ■ 
' performing 


Average percejit 
time spent by»; 
rcsponQcnis 
performing 


Average- percent 
'time spent { 

hv all' ■ 

respondents 


Cumulative suo 
of ^^rage 
percent time ' 
spent. by all 
respondents 


t . - 

Rank by percent 
of relipondents 
performing ^ 

— T-- 


% - \ 

oj, enablisn a syateQ tor repairuig ana , - 
■ /^^rvlflng tools and equlpicnt In a ■ 
1 vocational laboratory; 




* 

1.653 


1.386 


59,^54 


32* , 


59. provide approved safety apparel and 
devices' for vocational students asalped 
to naxardoul equip&en^i 


Oil (40 


1.664 




f • 

60.423 


35 

r 


,}8. B^ke A job ualyila Ibr detenlnatloD of 
ioatructioflai content la toe. cfurae caugnt< 


• fin- 


1 641 

/ ...y 

I 619 


1 323 

V 


61.746 ' 


36» ■■ 


% prepare puriihaie request for approved 
vocational equl^t and supplies* " 


•HO (i^ 


' 1 306 


63.052 1 


36* 


74, assist students in. deteralning ways tq 
\ beat describe their saleable sklUa. . 


80.65 


1.661 


1.340 . 


,64.392 ' 


36* 


.72. ' deoonstrate a regard for and an interest 
' in the students as Individuals. ' 


79.03 


2.203 


2.203 


66.595 


,39 


16. consult advisory coniucee co oocam \ 
• Infomatlon concerning their expectatlonaN 
of the vocational ^rograo. - ^ 




1.5W 


1.147 


67,742 


40* 


60. maintain a record of safety, Instruction 
presented in conpllance vith safety lavs 
and regulations. ' 




1.579 


1.223 • 


' 68.965 . 


40* 


76. establish coaounlcatlon patterns for 
exchanging Infonnatlon and for cooperating 
vlth the guidance counselor > 


' 75.81 


» 1.594 


1209 


. 70.174 


42* ■ 


' 79. assist students In securing and in filling 
out applications for jobs, scholarships, 
education loans, or college admission. 


75.81 


1.591 


1.206 


r 
, r 

, 0' 

71.380 


42* 



Tailless (continued) 



w. _ .... ^ 

i ! 

' . H ■ Task 
■ ■ ' Number Jask Stateierlt 


1 

pfeent >of 
respondents 
, jpertofralng 


Average perce/it 
tioe spent by . 
respondents 
\)erforolng 


Average percent 
'time spent . 

by alUix 
respondent's 


Cumulative sum 
of -average \ 
percent time , 
spent oy aii • 
tespondents ^ 


Rank by .percent 
oi respoiiQcnbo *■ 
performing 

■ A • 






\ 








^; 5*^ prepare a capital outlay budget proposal' 
. . for new equlpoenc needed In a vocational 
course. ' •' k 




/ 

f 

1.544 


t 

1.145 


\ 

' '72.525 




r. ■ \ . ; 

55. plan in operating budget, propoial' for 
^ coDSuiable luppliea, lervlces, and , 
' Mterlali^eeded In^ a vocational coutje.'!"' 


74.19 


■ \ 

' 1.596, 


■ 1.184.'' 


73*709' • 


\' 44*,. 


% HUlit Ift Wlting general Objectives for 
^ . ' couriesjWftedln the TOcitlonil 
/ ' ' i edxaiSoD program. , •; ' 


I 

■ , ^ m 

• 72;58, *' 


: . 1.692 


■^ 

■ 1.228 


•74.937 ■. ' 

„ . ,;': > 


■ V .'V;. .' . 


Jff/ jreWt 'inftfntttipntQ'«tpdents.on:p^^ ^ 
i ' " high icholh triinlng ind'riucitionil . 
•: ■ ^ opportualtleMvaUab^to^ • . 


72.58, *■ 


' l.44>^; ' 


I'.OSl 


1 

,75.988 ■ 


( 46* ' * 


' 57. itnictttre a filing ^i^.f^ ':ricprdi ' • 

and report Eonw uart^ln' a f^^ ' 

* - ' ' ■■ course. . . •■ 

* '"V' -'^ ' ii'^ '■ 




1.349 ' 


0.936 . ' 


, t, 
76.924 




69/ deteniine students' background and 
J enviromeat. 


70.97 


1.431 


1.015;; 


77.939 


( 

48* 

■ 1 


» - , , , ^ \ , '■ 

28. .collect occupational .data froiD esiplbyers 
< to. Identify occupational itandards. 


70.97 


0 

1.382 " 


0.981 

1,132 \ 


'78.920 ^. 


• 48* 


* \. 24. devise self-evaluation techniques for ^ 
, / usebyiitudent. 


66.13 


1.712 


80,052 


51* 


^ 46. teach lesson using conference' technique. 


66.13 


1.596, 


' 1,055 

t 


81.107 




^ 35.^ write student perlonnance goa-ls £oY ^ 
r vocational educat|bn courses. 


64.52 


1.628 ■ 


.^.050 


82.157 


53*. ■ 


* ■■ 1 ■ 

' ' ■ / 

V 




















* 





00 



ERIC 



labld 5 (continued) i 



- 1 • 

— ^ ^ — 

) 

Task 

Mmber Task Stateoent 


Percent of 

respondents 

performing 


Average percent 
tlN spent bj 
respondent! 
perfonlng 


Average percent 
tlM spent 

ku all 

Djf all 

respondents 


Cuttulative sun 
of average 
percent tine 

ifiinf Kv ill 

SUCUk UJf Ail 

respondents 


1 

Ruik by percent 

ftf rPinondintfi 

perfomlog 


SB. lupply idnlnlitiitori vith dati for 
dipittiint of educating 


ii.52 


.1.3)1 


0.875 


83.032 


S3* 


49 • ODtlU IHHiy lor 1 iuiinii 


62.90 


\ 1.660 


1.044, 


84.076 . 


54 " 


1. Idntlfrcurnflttrendiof tba^tuchiii^ 
profuilon. 




1.3J9 

1 


0.821 


84.897 \ 


• 


2, pn*)ti tht ittilnent of tht goili lod ' 

QOjICuVU OX kM CUulUil ptOLHIiUUt 


61.29 


UJ39 


0.943 


86,661 


56* 


73. Intirprit occupatloflil tuti a&d 
kvmtorlu to itudiQti. 


ii.2) 


1,623 


0.994 


^ 87.655 


'56* 


11, iiioUu lliiiOQ ntt union oiuciiii aoa 
dployeri. 




1.62i 


\ 0.969 


88.624 ' 


59 ■ 


]qi 111111110 coDtinuti louoirup inionicion 
OD pliceaeot, aployiest, ud trilnlag 
lutui of ucb griduate of thi 

VOCItlODll plOglU' 






V(' ■ 

o.m 

* 


89.413 ' 


60 


29. Idtntify the lole and function of the 
idvlioty coBltttt, 


^ 1 


l.«2 


o.m 


90.186 


61 


jli ailUt U CM UCnULlClblyD 

^vocatioQil iducatloD purpoiu and 
, ^ objfctivei for the school. 


; 53.'23 


1.403 


' 0.747 


90.933 


62 


9. conduct an open home to fanillarize . 

oeBberi of the school and Gonntntty vltb 
' activities of the vocational prograo. 


■ 51.61 


' 1.207 


0.623 


91.556 


f 

63*' • 



> ♦ 



Table 5 {miM\ 



1 

luk * • 
Hiibtr Talk Stateatat 


Fercent of 

reipondents 

pirfonlng 


Avenge -percent 
tlsi loent by 
respondents 
perfonlng 


Average' pirct&t 
tint ipeflf'^ 
bytU 
reiponJenti 


Cuiulitive lui 
of average 
percent tii^ 
ipent by alK^ 
reipondiiti 


Eank by percent ' 
of reipondenti 
perfonlng " 


\l ulilt h plinnlQg the ovetiU objcctlvii 
of thi totil ichool pro|ra. 


51.61 . 


1.333 


H 

0.&88 


92.244 


' ^ i3» ;. 


^ 17. uqulfi i&fonitioD (roi Mbin of tin ' 
J comity povtj: itructiiri ri|ardlQ|lbilr 

UDKtltlOQI of the YOCItiOQil Droflii* 


J0.00, 


1.342 ■ 


0,671 


92.915 


65 


3. pirtlclpiti In izp«rlintil ifld othir 
' diti collictlnt rmirch ictl?ltiii« 




1.413 


0.6(1 


93.576 


66 


30'. plin thi uoiiil igiQiii to bi coQildirid 
bir thi iMion cMlttMi 




1.3M 


0.390 


^ 94.166 


67* 


V 

^ 32. lulyii oceupitloQi vlth uilitaoci of 
■ployirriol libor iipruoutlTu. 


\ 


i;3io 


0.614 


94.780. ' 


i 

67* 


7' provldi diipliyi Is thi icbool isd la 
tbi conioltj on thi locitlooil profra 


<3.}J 


. 1.112 


0.484 


'95.264 


69 


13» aoiljfii lorollmt trtodi to ditinlni 
itudiQt lad pirtat iccapti&ci of thi 
vocitlODil progrifli 


37.10. 


1.203 


^ , 0.446 
f 


1 

95.710 


70 ' 


B. dlnct itudint pruntitloQi diicrlbiog ^ 
ictivltlu of thi vQcitloDil progra. 


33,87 


1.204 


0.408 


96.118 


71* 


12< conduct ooioloD lUTViTi la thi ichod lod 
' : ' cownlty coocirning tbi Toatioul 
progra. 


33.87 


1 

1.161 


0,393 


96.511 


7l« 


1$, obtain lofonitioo froi pirnti relitlvi 
to thilr npictitloai of tbi vocitlooil. 
' progrd/ 


24.19 


1.004 


0.243 


96.754 


, ,;73* ■ 



\ 
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Tabids fcontiAued) 



Tuk 



luk Stitnent 



Peteeat of i 
rupondentt 
P«ifoi^iig 



Aveiiie pticeit Avenge percent of iveiige 



tlK ip^nt by 

reipondenti 

peifonlttg 



tlM'ipent 
by 111 
iiipoBilesti 



Cuiulitlve iua 



peteeat tlM 
ipiot I ill 
reipottdeflti 



Bink by peiceat 
of tupondeoti 
peifonlng 



J 1 ; 



% uieii utety piovliioD of filillltlei lod 
tquipHnt'of the:proip<ctWtiiliiln| 
ititloni. 

37. dlui^uti I iiMiry of ai|vocitloail ' 
idacitiia iviluitlon Co idralitritor'i, 
; idvlNiy coalttM Mberi,''^ thi 
.^rd of educitloa. 

'91, lupnviiiitudmt-lurur'i o^the•iob 
uperlcoM. 

90. dcvilopiyitwtl^trilalniplinud 
i|te«at. 

% obtils fioi idvlury conlttee inforutlon 
OD wyi to liptove lelitid Initruetloo 
nd oihthe<job triloloi. 

' \ 

87, uiiii tiiinlog cipibUlty of the 
proipectlve tiilning ititl^. 

80. iitibllih crltetli for lelectlon of 
itudnt'leineri. , 

63. Mtch I itudeot-leiiDer'i vnli]u« chine- 
tirlitlci vlth la ipproprliti tnlolog 
' ititloo. 

84.. Mlect itudeot-luner tnlnlng itilloni. 

86. udbliih eiluili to eriliiite lod 
ipprove tnlalng ititldoi. 



22.58 
20.97 

20.97 
19.35 
17.74 

17.74 
17,74 

17.74 



1.4» 



1.046 



1.483 



1.418 

1.29i 
1.394 
1.282 

1.255 
1.409 

1.447 



0.354 



0.236 ^ 

0.335 

0.297 

0.272 
0.270 

i 

0.227 

0.223 
0.250 

0.257 



97.108 



.97.344 

ii: 

97.679 
97.976' 

98.248 
98.518 
98.745 



99.218 



99.475 



73* . 



75* 
75* 
77* 

77* 
79 
80* 

80* 

'80* 

80* 



Table 'Hcp«tinued) 7 ; y' 





■ ■ ' { 

Niiber task Statement 

f ■ 


Percent of^ 
respondents • 
perfoniing 'i 


Average percent 
tine spent by 
ttfiDondents 
perforolng 


Y K 
Awage pepnt 

t ne spent 

bl all 

respondents 


Cuoulatlve sum 
of average 
percent tine ' 
spent by all 
respondents 


Rank by perceat 
of/j||)pondent8 
pertorvlng . 

^ . ■ ■ \ ■■ 




88. aaaess educational adequacy of a proe- 

^ nmntiuh k#fl4fi(fiA flfi^^AA^B fl/t4l4f4dfl 

pflCuve tiaiDing acauon s [icuiuea 
* ' and equlpieat. 


17.74 ' 


1.409 


., 0.250 


I 

99.?25 ' 


80* 


i 


il provide proapeccljve itudent-lurnera vlth 
resource laterlals on occupational ^ , 
opportuQltlei to aid chea In ulectlng 


/ 

16. 13 


1.182 


. 0.191 


99.916 


' 85* 




92. develop a training plan for atudent* 
learner vlth eiployer. 

V 

7? ifinMnf°iflH InvnIvA idvliorv CMlttii In 

^ ilt l[f^UUlL lUU iUVVlvC PUfAVvbJ VVmUhhOC Ul< 

conducting an occupational survey. 


16.13 




0.228 


loo.m / 


, 85* 




U.52 ' 


1.088 


O.UO 


100.284 


87 




li 

.6. iup«rvlsie student teachers* 

10. sponsor student-parent actUltlei for 
the vocational progran. 


,11.29 
11.29 ' 


1.291'; 
, 0.930 '' 


0.125 ; 

0.105 


100,409 
100.514 


88* 

88* • 




23. .organize a steering coonlttee to assist 
In the preplanning activities of an 
occupational survey. , 


9.68 

t 


0.889 


0.086 


,100.600 


i' 

JO 




il Identify a prospective 8tudent4eamer 
on basis "of selection criteria and data. 


8.06 


1.218 


(1.098. 


100'.698 ' 


' 91 • 




26. 'identify the geographical 'area in vhlcb 
an occu|iatlonal survey vlll be 
conducted. 


6.45 


1.0?9 

i 


1 

\ 

> 

0.052 


10fl.750' , 


92 


; 1 


85. arrange vlth a union to nake contract , 
provision for student-learners. 


• &.8i 


< 

. 0.838 


0.041 


100.791 


93* 




93. sponsor eaployer/8tudent*leaner.»banquet ^ 
forthe voc«^^ 


U4 


0.638' 


0.031 


1 

100.622 


93* 



V 

■ ' • s 
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Analyili of Tiiki Ptrfomd by Eighty Poit-Sicotdir^ 
,V9citlouHiclinlcillMeki,of . ' 



'Ink 

Ihibii 

'i 



Tiiki^titmot 



0 



72. dnoutiitt I rigard for ud ID lotirut 
la tiw ittiduti u lodlvliiuili. 1/ 

11 ipprilM itudnti' pirfoniDci in rilitioo 
to pufomoci objKtlvu. 

19. lAibUih crltirli {or ivilutloi 
itudnt ptrfoiUDci. 

}. letulri w Kcupitloul ikllli OMdid to 
kHp piei «lth tiehooloilcil idvtncwnt 
In your tMcblng tiild. 

kl, Idntify-iatbook, riference/ind other 
iutiuctlooil Mterlil. 

75. wrk vlth other teicberi lod coinielori 
to blip itudenti vltb lodivldiul probleu. 

lU encounii itudenti to dlicuii ciricr 
uplritioni* 

23. eviluite itlidut-lanir'i vork quiUtlei, 
periofiil trilti, lad progrm on the job. 

pripire I luiott plin. 

70. develop coutructlve vorklog relation- 
ibipi aiong etudenti* 



Percent of 

reipondenti 

perfonlng 

s 



!ni(d Unki 



9i.2J 
».00 

J3.75 
93.75 
I3.75 
)2.S0 



CuMlitlve m 
Avtriie percent Avenge percent of iverige 
tlMipestby tiieipent percent tiie 
by ell epeat by ill 
perfonlng reipondenti ' reepondinti 



2.871 

m 

2.349 

2.275 
2.274 



2,475 



2.238 

4 

2.653 
2.356 

2,433 



2.534', 
2.231 

I 

2.133 

2.132. 

2.320 

2.070 

2.388 
2.121 

2.190 



2.7(4 
5.198 
7.529 

0.662 

11.794 • 

14.114 

16.184 

18.572 
20.693 

22.883. 



Kink byi percent 
of reipondenti 
perfonlng ' 



,1, 
2* 

2* 

4* 
4* 



1 



gi 
8* 
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Table 6 (continued)' 



Task 
Nuaber 


. Task Statenent 


y — ^ 

Percent of | 
' perfowlna/^ 


• 

AVBLSgE perccuL 

tine sp^nt by 

^QVpUIIJ^CIIbB 

performing 


Au^rAllfi DflrcCnt 

tine spent 
by all 
respondents 


Cumulative sua 
of averege* 
percent time 
spent by all 
respondents 


Rank by percent 
of respondents 
performing 


i 


77. 


■ . 7 — - 

preaent inforaation (to sCudents on 
aaploynent oppor.tunltles. 


90.00 


2.090 


1.881 


24.764 


8* 

t 




4/ 
45. 


■valusce your personal and profaaaional 
ablHtlaa and XiBiutlona. 

provlda atudenta vlth opportunitlfa to 
bacoM azperlancad la Mnlpulatlva^^killa. 


88.75 
83 J5 


2.179 
2.680 


1.934 

r 

2.379 


26.698 
29.077 


12* 

12* r' 


• 


AO 


proYXQa acuQSutv wiwn uppoLbu^^bM* w 
apply nev inforaatioD vhlla under auper- 
vlalon of Instructor. 


A8.75 


2.685 


2,383 


31.460 


12* 




52. 


glva a lecture. 


88.75 


2.208 'f- 


l i'^60 '^^ ' 


33.420 


12* 




21. 


foiBuXate a ayacem cf grading cons latent 

vlth achool policy. 


" 87.50 


' 2.053 


1.796 


35.216 


16* 


» 


43. 


develop original Inetructlonal aaterlale. 


••87.50 


2.205 


1.929 


37.145 


16* 




39. 


develop a courae of etudy. 


86.25 

* 


• 1.396 


1.066 


39.211 


• 18* 




. 46. 


teach leeeon uelng conference technique. 


86.25 


2.265 


1.953 


41.164 


18* 


51. 


teach deaonatretlon leeson. 


82.50 


2.369 


1.954 


43.118 


• *20* 




53. 


give sn iUustrsted ulk. 


62.50 


2.197 


1.813 


44.931 li 


20* 




61. 


uphold scceptable stenderde of etudent 
behavior in vocational claaerooaa and 
leboretoriee. * 


82.50 


2.083 


* i.718 


46.649 


20*^ 




34. 


aaaiet in writing general objectives for 
courses offered in the vocational 


8Ji,25 


2.057 


1.671 


48.320 


23 




i 
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).';. ' Table 6 (continued) 



^ . 1 

1 ■ ' 

Ink 

NuBbii ' Tiik StittMDt 


1 

Ftrcentjf 

reipondents 

p<rfonlng 


Avirigt ptrcent 
dse iptnt by' 
raipoadtnts 
perfoning 


Avenge p^tciAt 
tige ipent 
'by III 
reipondeati 


CiuRilitive luB 
of iverigi 
percent tlie 
ipent by ell 
reipdndeDti 


I. 

Ilink by pe'rceat 
of reipoDdiBti 
perfoning 


U. obtlia iDfonil feedback oq the voci- 
tloDil propN^ugh cottucti vlth 
Ifldlvlduili In the ichool end comltj. 


80 00 


1.801 


f 

1.4^1 


^9.761 


24* 


iiilit itudnti k iicurloi end in (iUloi 
out ippllcitlOQi lor jobi, 'icholiiihlpi, 
iducltioa loioi, or coUi|i idiliiioo. 

iV* UlllJlUp nihil AvH VH^t 


80.00 , 


1 < 

1.778. 


I22 


51.183 / 


• 24* , 


> 


2:306 \ 

•* 


1,816 , 


52.999 

1 


26 { 


40. deteriiu (roup id MvlAiil lunloi 

MAAr^Mfii fnr fhi huid on lndl* 

flduil diffinncu of itudnti. 


' 7?.50 


"tv- ■ 
2|5 , 


f 

1.856 


54.855 


27 


A{ iir^^i tfii^Mf nirfATUflPi floill for 

miCioul(iducitloocouriei» 


76.25 


2.020 


1.540 


56.395 


« 

28 


^/i CUCD ililOu DJ pCBJItl Ui JW 

Htbod. 


75.02 , 

V 


11 » 
2.219 


m { 

b 1 




2) 


M ditinlni itudinti' biekirouod ud 

vli MllilBAWP ibWWlMN* ii«ii»j»vww» , 

ISTirOllMOt. 


12.50 


2.003' 


A 

1.453 


1 

59.512, 


30 


It f iOIOll CM liUluMUb Oi llw (yiii *uu 

obJtctiTU of the tucking prbfuiiop. 


71.25 . 


i 

m 


1.389 


'60.901 


31. 


2t. drrlii ulf'triluitloo ticboiquu for 
uii bj itudenti. 


70.00 


1.953 


1.367 . 


62.268 


32 


4). obtiln luBiry for 1 leiiofl. 


0/.}U 


1 47(1 

1.71V 


1.330 


63.598 


33* 


7(. iitibllili coniolcitioo pittenu for 

uchinilng InforMtloo ind for coopiritlDg 
; vlth tbt (uldiDce couoielor. 


67.50 


2.009 


,.1.356 


64.954' . 


t 



i 



Table 6 (continued) , / 



ft 

Nmber . Task StateneQt, 

— 


..Percent of 
responaents 
parforaing 


Average percent 
tloe spent by 
respondents 
perfonlng 


* 

Average percent 
tine' spent 
by 111 
respondents 


CusuliClve SIM 
of avenge 
percent tine 
spent Dy lu 
respondents 


1^ 

Kank by percent 
ot respondeote 
perforaing 


18. iiilit In pliDolog the overiU ob]cctivei 
of the totil ichool progru. 


66.25 


1.877 


1.243 


'66.197 ' 


35 


$0. provide loitroctlon lo^ tbiit itudeati can 
progrtH It on rite of ipted. ' 


63.75 


m 

1.873 


1.575 


67.772' 


36* 


t 

78. priiiQt lofotutloD to itudeote on post- 
hl|h icbool trilnlng i&d educitlonal 
opportu&ltlei ivillibl{ to^thei. 




i.m 


68.966 


< 

36* 


I. Idntlfy curriQt treodiW the teicblnt 

ptofUllODi . , \ 


62,50 


1.689 


1.056 


70.022 


38* 


33. IdeotlfjtbecoipeteDCluuidedfo^, 
entry Into la occupitlon. 


62.50 


1.686 


1.053 


71.075 


•38* 


. 64. ^irriQje for the itortge tod lecurlty of 
vocAtlonil lupdllei lod equlpmt. 


62.50 


%, 

1 

1.572 


0.982 


72.057 


38* ' 


66. ichedule liboritory equipient for 
'iixIam utlllzitlon bj itudentii 


60.00 


1.738 


1.043 ' 


73.100 


41 


74. uiUt ituleoti.ln detenlnlng vijl to 
belt deicrlbe their uleible ikllli. 


58.75 


2.057 


1.209 ' 


74.209 


« 


16. coniult idvliory conlttee to' obtiln 

lofonitlon concerning their expectitloni 
, ' of the vocitlonil progm. 


56.25 ' 


m 


0.823 


75.i32 


43* 


62« ulntiln in Inventory of vocational tooli» 
lupplleii and equlpient aiiigned to the 
liboritory. 


56.25 •■ 


' 1.634 


0.919 


, 76.051 


43* ' . 


73. Interpret ocpupatlonal tuti and 
Inventorlei to students. 


56.25 


1.7J5 ' 


0.976 


77.027 


43* 



Table 6 (continued) 



Tisk 

Nnbcr Tult StateuDt 


h^ytiA of 

reflpondents 

perfoning 


Average percent 
tine spent by 
respondents 
perfoning 


Average percent 
tlM spent 
by all 
respondents 


CuiBulitlve auo 
of iverige 
percent tlie 
spent by all 
respondents 


Hank by percent 
of respondents 
perfomlng 


67. direct itudents, in a lyitd for cleaolog ' 
. and laintalnlDg the vocatlooil 
laboratory. 


56.25 . ^ 


1.477 


' 0.831 


77.858 




■ 57. atructure a filing ayatii for racorda and 
report foru uaed in a vocational course. 




1.444 ; 


, 0.794 


78.652 


47 


7. provide display^ in the school and; ia the 
eoHolty OA' the VMatioul progru. 


53.75 


1.13Z 


n MO 
u.oiy 


n 271 

9 




58. lupply adiiolstratora vith data for 
voutioul reports required by the sUU 
(lepirtient of education. < 


53.75 


, 1.480 


D.r7b 


All Ml 

\ 


"P 


'v 

68. arrange layout of voutioul laboratory 
to ainlate or duplicate occupational 
esvirouMnti 


53.7i 


1.701 


0.9U , 


oO.yql 




3U uiiit in tbi ideatifl'citlofl of 
^ vocitioul educitloQ purpoiek lod 
objectivei for the ichool. 


52.SD 


1.465 


0.769 


81.750 


51* , 


' 44. conduct field tripa. 


52.50 


1.320 


U.07J 




51* 


17. acquire iofonatlon froi leabera of the 
. coMinity pover atructure regarding their 
,. eipectations of the vocatioslsl progra. 


47.S0 


1.531 


,4 

0.?27 : 
* 


83.170 


53* 


< MA uka 1 loh inilviii for deteniflition of 
■ ■ Instructionll content in the course taught 


47.50' - 


i 




\ , 

''83.993 


53* 


3);.: plin^an opiritlng budget propoiil for 
coQiiaible suppllei, lervlcei, lod 
' iiterlili needed la a voceclopal course. 


46.25 1 


1.587 


m 


km , 


55* 



> Table 6 (contlnuld) 



Task 

Niiber Task StatemeDt 


Percent of 

respondents 

perfomliig 


time gptnt 
perfornlng 


Average percent 
tliifspent , 
by ill 
respondents 


Cdmulatlve sildi 
of average 
percent time 
spent by all 
respondents 


Rank by- percent , 
of respondents 
performing 


S(. prepare purchase request for approved 
vocational equipment and auppUes. 


«.25 


f 

1.531 


0.706 


85.435 


«« 

55* 


65, inpleoent student "check-^out'^ procedures 
for toolsi supplies, and equlpnent ui^l 
In the vocational laboratory. 


46.25 


1.542 


0.713 


^86.148 ■ 


55* 


3. participate Id exparliental and other 
data collecting research activities. 


45.00 


1.125 


0.506 


86.654 


56 ' 


91, supervise stulent-leamer's on-^hHob 
ixp^lenca« ^ 


42.50 


2.194 . 


0.932 


J87*586 


•^9 


9. conduct ao open house to failllarlte 
Httbers of the school and comolty vltb 
activities of the vocational progras. 


41.25 


*^ 

' 0.996 


0.411 


87.997 


60 


' i dlilect student presentatloDi ducrlblng 
activities of the vocational progra. 


38.75 


0.956 


0.370 




61* 


iO. maintain a record of safety loatructlon 
1 presented in compliance vlth safety km 
' and regulations. 


38.75 ' 


1.763 


0.683 ° 




r 

61* 
63* 


29. Identify the role, and function of the 
advisory coiaittee. 


37.50 / 


h266' 


0.475 


89.525 


63. establish a system for repairing and 
servicing tools and equipment in a 
vocational laboratory. 


f 

37.50 


1.670 


0.626 ' 


i 

90,151 


63* 


54. prepare a capital outlay budget proposal 
for new equipment needed in a vocational 
course. 


36.25 


1.602 ^ 


1 

0.581 


90.732 


65 



« \ . 

I 

■ V ■ * 



Table 6 [continued) 



% ... - - 

■ Task 

!lliab«r ' , ■ Talk Statewnt 


Percent of < 
respondents 
" perfoning 


Average percent 
tiie spent by 
respondents 
l^erfonlng 


Average percept 
tine spent/ 
by all / 
respoad^ta 


PiiHinl tfittA flliM 

iiUnuiauve suii 
of ^verage 
percent tiae 
spent by all 
respondents 


Kank by percent 
of respondents , 
perfoning 


' 36. uIduIq contlDUAl follov*i(p InfoniAtioa 
OQ placoeQt, eai)loyneDt, and tralnlni 
ititus of eich graduate of the vocatloiiii 
progro. ' „ 


* 

35,00 


1.363 


0,477 


91.209 




30. plaD the iml agenda to be coosldered 
by; the idvlioty coonlttee. . 


32.50 


1.330 


m * 


,91.641 


67* ■ 


% provide approved ufety apparel and < 
devlcei for vocatlooAl itudenti aailgned 
«ito hasardoui tqulpient. 


32.50 


1.5W ■ 




92.134 


67* 


90. develop lyiteutlc training plan ind 
agreeient. : \ ' , 


32.50 


1.736 


0.564 


92.698 


67* 


/ ' il 

81 iilect ituAnt-leamer training itatloni. 


. 31.2} 


4.934 


0.604 / 


93.302 


, 70* 


88. aiieii educitlpnaladeiiuacy of aproa- 
pective training itation'a facllltlea 
1 and equlpient.^ , ' ■ 


31.25 


1.872 


< 

0.565 


93,8^7 


70* 


' 87. aaaeia , training upabilltv of the proa* 
pectlve training atitlon.^ 


30.00 


1;819 


0.54? 


» 

94.443 


72* 


• 92. develop a training plan: for atudent" 
' leimervitheiployer. • 


30.00 


1.698 


■ 0.509 


94.942 


72*' 


89. aaaeai^aaiety provlalon of facllltlea 

indijuipient df'the'pTOipec^^^ " 

training statlona. ' ^ 


■ 27.50 


1.77' 


0.491 


95.433 


74* 


. 86.*^ eatabllah criteria (o evaluate aod . 
approve training atatloni. ' 


27.50 


1.837 


0.505 

f 


95.938 


74* 



■I ' 
■ '1 ' 



ERIC 



0^ 



Table 6 (continued) 



Task 



Task Statemeac 



2B/collect occupational data fton employers ' 
j to Identify occupational ataodards. 

11 1 ulotato liaison vlth union officials 

I and enployers* 

32^ analyse oecupatlons vltb assistance of 
.. I oployers' and labor repruentatives. 

gojs eitiRliii criteria for selection of , 
i atudentrleaners. 

%h luln froi advisory coaittee infonitlon 

II nyi to l^rove related Inatruction 
* I and oihthe-job training. 

13.: analycfTB!^^^ trends to detenlne 
' student and parent acceptance of the 
- : vocational prograii 

12. conduct opinion surveya'ln th* ochool ind 
I coHinlty concenlng the voational 
progm. 

81, provide proipwtlve itudoit-l«imM with 
reiource utnliU on occupitlooil 
' opportonltlti to aid thd In ulectlng 
■ awatlon, „...„...„.., 



P2; Identify i proipectlve gttident-leiner on 



i : 



baiii of selection criterli and data. 



Percent of 

respondents 

perfoniag 



26.2S 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

25.00 

20.00 

18.75 



18.75 



18.75 



Average percent 
Clue spent by 
respondents 
perfoning 



1.199 
1.517 
1.399 
1.567 

1.329 

1.220 

1.155 



1.510 



1.701 



Average percent 
Cltt spent 
by all 
respondents 



0.315 
0.379 
0.350 
0.392 

' 0.332 

m 
m 



0.283 



0.319 



Cuaulitlve sui 
of average 
percent. tiae 
spent by all 
respondents 



96.253 
96.632 
96.982 
97.374 

97.706 ^ 

97.950 

98.166 



Xank by percent 
of respondents 
perfoning 



98.U9 



98.768 



Table 6 (continued) 



Nuaber ^ ' luk Stattoent ' 


' Percent of 
retpondents 
perfomlRg 


Average percent 
tlM ipent by 
respondent!' , 
perfonlng 


Average percent 
tine ipent 
by all > 
respondeoti 


CuBulatlve sua 
of'iverage 
percent tl«. 
spent by all 
respondents 


Eank by percedt 
of respondents 
perfomlng 


37. dliialoate a luwry of (be vocitlonil 
educitlon evalAiitioo to idalaiitritori, 
' idvliory cooidttee MbiTi^ ud the 
bond of 'eiucitlbtt. 


U.JO 


1.202 


0.210 


98.97B 


85 


63. iitcb,! itvleot'learQet'i unique charic- 
tiililiici vlth an appropriate training 
station. 




1.609 


5 

1 

0.262 


99.240 


86 


10 loonior itudent-Dtrent actlvitlea for the 
yocatlMal prograi. 


is.oo '■ 


091 


■; 0.134. 

■f 


99.374 


■ '« ■ 

87* 1^ 


IS, obtila lofomtloD fioi punti lelitlvi ' 
to tbilr: ixpicutloai, of fhi voeitloul ' 


H5.00 


1,184 


0.17B 


99.552' 


■ , U 

87* i ;' ' 


, 6i i^einriae atudint-teidir^ 


8.75 


2.204 


0.165 


99.717 


;«9* 


; 2Si otgaaUtijiteiring GO^ttii.'t^ 
tbe pteplmingactM an occu« 
patloul itimyr' '^'^^^^^ 


8.75 


1.074 


0.0)4 


99.611 


89* ■ 


27, appoint and Involve advlaory conlttei-lQ 
conducting an occupational lurvey. ' ' 


7.50 ^ 
5.00 


1.332 


O.lOO 


99.911 ' 


i' 


26. ideotlfy the gtojriphlcil KU In vblch ' 
u occupitioul lutvey vill betoDducttl. 


1.09J 

,. , i' ' ' ' ■ _ 


0.055 

' , II ■ ,, 


99.966 


92 


— — , 

93, ipoflior aplojd/studut-lunti buqiut 
for tbi vocitlouI progrn. 


2.50 / 


^'^;.;^^. 
^'V 1.250:.:;; 


0.031 


•99.997 


93 


3J. ivingt vltb 1 union to ukt coottact 
provliloD for itudent-leineri. 


0.0 


0.0; 


0.0 

J , 


99.997 


94 



Table? . 

Rank by Population's Rating of Perceived Importance of Tasks (M) and Rank by Percentage of 
Respondents Ferfomlng Tasks {14) of Tasks Ferfomed by 461 Post-Secondary 
Vocational -Technical Teachers (Ranks fron 



Tuk 

Hinder / Task Statement 


Across All 
Frograu 


Distribution 

and 
Harketlng 


Office 
Occupations 


Technical 
Occupations 


Indu»trlal 
Occupations 


Health 
Occupations 


" ' i ' } 


R-1 




H. 


R-2 


M 


R-2 


R-1 


R-2 


8-1 


R-2 


R-1 


R-2 


f 

11 deiBODStrate a regard for and an merest 

In fh* ttiirffnfn flfl InHlvi/luilfl. 

m UIV BlUUEU^ <I9 iUttlYMIUAlDl 


1 


1 


2 


I* 


■1 


1 


1 


2 


4 


39 


5 


1 


51. teach a deoonitratlon leison. 


2 


19* 


90 


48* , 


3 


16* 


11 


19* 


1 


1* 


1 


20* ' 


provioe BlUQeDCB wiui opporiuuiuci to 
becoBe experienced la aanlpulatlve stllli. 


3 


21 


89 

S 


74* 


4* 


16* 


7 


16* 


2 


12* 


■ 3 


12* 


22. appraise studeots^perfonnance la relatloQ 
CO pflrioriBAucc oDjectivm* 


. 

4* 


3 


35* 


8* 


6 


3 


6 


3* 


16 


1* 




2* 


kh provide students vith opportunltiei to 

flfiflYv nw ^nfnrihJiHAn tihilp undiT SUMf* 
SppiY UCw imWiUHlkiUU wiuic uuuGi vuf«k 

vision of instructor* 


** 


1/ 


1/4 
1»* 


25* 




it 


Vr 


I7" 


0" 




I 


It 


(1. Uphold acceptable standards ot student \ 
behavior In vocational classroons and 

iflDOtdlOuW* 


6 


15 


8* 


19* 


14* 


16* 


2 


14*^ 




5* 


13* 


20* 


70. develop constructive wrklng relationihips 
aoiong students. 




13" 


k 


8* 


li* 


10* 


8* 




10 


8* 


7 


8* 


M. identify textbook, reference, and other 
instructional material. 


8 


2 

i 


y 


1* 


8* 


4* ' 


5 


1 


■ 7 


1* 


18* 


' 4* 


' 53rglve' an Illustrated talk, " 




■18 


,30* 


25* 


28* 


24* 


4... 


14* 


14* 


8* 


16* 


20* 


19, establish' criteria for evaluating student 
performance. 


10 

1 


4* 


8* 


1* 


4* 


6* 


, 13* 


11* 


21 


8* 


8 


■2*' 



*Iied Ranks 



ERIC 




.Table 7 (continued) 



^— r- 

Tuk 

|||yiei Tuk StateuAt 


^Across All 
Frograis 


Dlitrlbution 

ltd 
Narketlflg 


Office 
Occupatloni 


Technical 
.Occupations 


Induitrial 
Occupitloni 


Health 
Occupations 




R-1 


R-2 


H 


R-2 


R-1 


R-2 


M 


R-2 


R-1 


R-2 


R-1 

f 


R-2 


JO. laie'a lOD fliuuyBis lor Q6C6miutiOD 
of iQstnictlonal content In tin mm 
taught. 


11 




U* 


74* 


10 


52 


16 


38* 


11* 


■f 

36* 


20* 




39. develop a courae of atudy. 

s' 


12* 


li' 


8* 


14* 
14* 


11 


16* 


17 ■ 


9* 


37* 


[17* 


10* 


IB* 


//• pruEDt uionition to stuotDCi on 
. (iployuat opportunities. , .| 


12V 


7* 


6* 


18* 


8* 


15 


9* 


17* 


12* 


26* 


8* 


i. evaluate your peraonal and professional ' 
abllitlea md lliltatlona. . 


U 


16 


43* 


1* 


21* 


13* 


19* 


16* 


22* 


28* 


16* 


12* 


(6. schedule liboratory eiulpient for 
usiMM Utilisation by students* 


15 


35 


67* 


89* 


26 


34* 


12 


26 


11* 


17* 


36- 


41 


23* evaluate studciit**leamer's vork 
QUftUtleii ^rsonal triltS) and 
^ogress oQ the'Job* 


16 




1 


8* 


• 

16* 


44 . 


34* 


30* 


*17* 


1^ 


■ 

6 


8* 


ji» give a leciure* 


17 




73* 


1* 


51 


8* 


8* 


3* 


56* 


5* ^ 


12 


12* 


5« acquire iiev occupational skills needed 
to keep pace vith technological w 
advancepent In your teaching field. 


18* 


ID* 


8* 


25* 




20 




J 


1 

J 


f 

12* 


10* 


' i* 


41. prepare a lesson plan. 


18* 


6 


75 


41* 


21* 


2; 


18 


7* 


46* 


8* 


13* 


8* 


47. teach leasoO' by the project or Job 
aethod. 


20* 


19* 


62* 


33* 


20 


10* 


22 


16* 


8* 


5* 


26*. 


29 


71. encourage students to discuss career 
' aspirations. 


20* 


7* 


W 


8* 


24 


'6* , 

< 


19* 


•7* 


41 


19* 


* 

24;. 


7 



Task ' . 
Niiber Task Statmot 


Acroii All 
Frograns 


Ulstrlbu\loii 

and ' 
Harketing 


Office 
Occupations 


Technical 
Occupations 


Industrial 
Occupations 


Health 
Occupations 




M 


R-2 


U 


R-2 


,R-1 




R-1 


R-2 


R-1 


R-2 


R-1 


R-2 


IB. preient Inforutlon to itudcoti od poit- 
opportuQltlu ivillibli to thtt. 


22 


32 


3 


25* 


B* 


29* 


26* 


34* 


22* 


46* 


46* 


36* 


objictlm of thft tuchlag profuilon. 


23* 


34 


35* 


44* 


12* 


26* 


30 


36* 


34* 


56* , 


23 


31 


21. fonulifci 1 intii df sridinc conilitint 

vlth Khool policy. 


23* 


12 


f 


g* 


12* 


13* 


34* 


11* 


48 


24* 


13* 


16* 


33. Idiotify thi co^etiodtf Mid«d for 

iftfTV intn m nrrinuflAn. 


23* 


2** 


30* 


33* 


39 


26* 


21 


22 


27* 


24* 


30 


•38* 


59, provldi ipprovid iif itj ipparil lad 

QiUWU IQl fvwiUwDli iVimilbi illipiQ 

to hiurdoui iqulpMQt. 


'23* 


(9 


8S 


94* 


60 


71* 


13* 


67* 


5 


35 


52* 


67* 


75. vork.iritli otbir tucbiri iDd couoiilori to 
blip itodmti vltb IndlTlduil probldi. 


23* 


9 


U* 


I* 


34* 


4* 


23* 


13 


34* 


■ 

19* 


20* 


4* 


40. bCiCil mion uiiug kBiuitiQCf j ccciuuiiiuii 


28 


36 


35* 


14* 


65* 


45 ■ 


79* 


42* 


88* 


51* 


32* 


18* 


couriii offircd la tbi vocitlonil iduci^ 
tloDprogriti 


29* 


23 


25* 


19* 


27 


21 


26* 


24 


42* 


46* 


26* 


23 




29* 


<11 


53* 


B* 


30 


13* 

■ 


26*. 


6 


32 


12* 


35 


16* 


62. ttlotila 111 iDvcncorif of vocatljiail tooli» 

lOppillll US iquipMnC llll|DI(l to IDt 

laboritoiy. ' \ 


29* 


40 


\ 


76* 


2«* 


34* 


23* 


36* 


,14* 


28* 


49* 


43* ' 


50. provide Initruction lo thit itudesti cm 
progieii It on rite of ipeed. 


32 


27 


43* 


48* 


2 


10* 


32*. 


28 


31 


19* 


55* 


36* ■ 



4 



Table 



7„ (continued) 



Task 
Nufflbcr 


Task Statement 


Across All 
Programs 

r ' 


Uistributlon 

and 
Marketing 


Office 
Occupations 


Technical 
Occupations 


\ 

Industrial 
Occupations 


Health 
Occupations 




R-1 


R-2 


R-1 


R-2 


R-1 


R-2 


R-1 


R-2 


R-1^ 


R-2 


R-1 


R-2 


r. 


Ideatlfy current trends of Che teaching 
profeaalon. 


33 


41 


. 47* 


25* 


21* 


28* 


32* 


42* 


■ \ 
46* 


\56* 

\ 
\ 

\ 


31 


38* « 


74. 


Miiat itudentfl in deteralnlog vaya to 
beet describe their saleable skills. 


34 


31 


14* 


33* 


31 


29* 


26* 


29 


42* 


49* 


42 ' 




obtsln swary for a lesson. 


35 


49* 


53* 


55* 


37* 


47 


42 


54 


45 


54 \ 


20* 


33* 


67. 


direct scodeots In a systcar for cleaning 
and Maintaining the Tocatlonal laboratory. 


36 


43 


50* 


B9* 


52* 


40* 




40 


20 


\ 

12* ^ 


55* 


43* 


20. 


develop crltsrion teat. , 


37* 


23 


57* 


40* 


37* 


38* 


37* 


27 


51* 


30* 


\26* 


26 


40. 


detenlne group and Individual learning 
ezperlencas for the unit based on 
IxKllvldual differences of studedts. 


37* 


29 


53* 


33* 


18* 


32 


48* 


41 


39* 


32* 


\ 

'I 

\ 

2i 


27 


68. 


srrange layout of vocational Isboratoxy 
Co slBulaCe or duplicate occupational 
envlronaent. 


37* 


47 


62* 


B7* 


40 


5fv. 


37* 


42*^ 


27* 


19* 


\ 

40* 


; 48* 

\ 


79. 


aeslst studenCs in securing and In fllllhg 
out appMsatlons for jobs, scholarships, 
educedon loans, or college adHlssion. 


! 

40 


26 


35* 


19* 


25 


24* 


34* 


25 


34* 


42* 


64* 


\ 

2\* ' 


31. 


assise In the IdentlflcaClon of the voca- 
tional education purposes and objectives 
for the school. 


41* 


55* 


20* 


4B* 


42' 


49 . 


31 


58* 


49* 


62 


58* 


\ 

\ 
\ 

51* \ 
55* ' 


56. 


prep^e purchaae request for spproved 
vocatloioal equlpaent and suppllca. 


41* 


42 


73* 


55* 


43* 


40* 


37* 


30* 


24* 


36* 


63 


64. 


arrange for the storags and security of 
vocational supplies and equlpaent. 


41* 


33 


67* 


79 


41 


29* 


37* 


34* 




26 


60 


38* 



Table 7 (continud) 



Task 
NuQber 



Tisli ScatemenC 




89. tiicii i«ftty provlilon of £iclllll«» «d 
equlpieot of tl|« proipectlve ttalolng 

itatlou. ' 

35. wlta iiudenl paifonance goili for 
vocatloMl education couriw. 

55 plan an opetailnj b#i pwpowl for 
couuatbli auppliai. i»rvl«»»» 
rUli niadid in a vocational courae. 

65. ii^lamt itudant "cback-out" proceduru 
' for toola, auppliaa, and iquipMnt uaad 
in iba vocational laboratory. 

W. obtain froi idviiory co^tttt infotiatlon 
on wya to liptova ralatad Inatruction 
and on-the-job training. 

88. aaieai educational adequacy of a proi- 
pective training atation'a facilltiei 
and equipaent. 

54. prepare a capital outUy budget propoaal 
fflrne»equlp«ntneed#inavocetional 

courae. 

44. conduct field tripa. ^ 

87, aaaeaa training apabliliy of /fte 
proapectlve training atation.1 

90. develop ayateutif training plan and 
agreeaent, ^ ^ 



Across All 



44 
45 

46* 

46* 

48 

49 

50 
51 

52 

53* 



84 
39 

48 

52*, 

82 

81 

54 
44 

74* 

74* 



Ulstrlbutloa 

and 
Harketing 



25* 
71* 

71* 

83 

6* 

8* 

77 
28* 

8* 

43* 



76* 
25* 

33* 

89* 

63* 

63* 

60* 
68* 

25* 

40* 



Office 
Occupations 



72 
32* 

47 

32* 

68* 

52* 

55* 
57* 

43* 

45 



91* 

34 

53 
48 
76* 

r 

82* 

57* 
50 

87* 

I 

91* 



Technical 
Occupations 



44 
45* 

43 

45* 

45* 

53* 

41 

S2> 

59 
53* 



46* 

45 

53 

85* 

79* 

50 
36* 

81* 

81* 



Industrlil 
Occupations 



'" "Health 
Occupations 



19 
53* 

27* 

24* 

33 

44 

24* 
56* 

60* 

53* 



73* 
53* 

44* 

30* 

77* 

80* 

44* 
32* 

79 

77* 



43 
40* 

67 

58* 

54 

32* 

,79* 
38 

37 

52* 



74* 

28\' 

55* 

55* 

77* 

70* 

65 
51* 

72* 

67* 



1 ' Table 7 (continued) 



14' ■ 

lljnbel Tuk Statement ^ 


Acrois All 
Frogriia 


Distribution 

and 
Mating 


Office 
OccupitlonB 


Ifthnlcil 
Occupitlons 


Industrial 
Occupations 


Health 
'Occupations 


—4- ^ 

f . 

I 


R-1 


R-2 


R-1 


R-2 


R-1 


R-2 


R-1 


R-2 


R-1 


R-2 


R-1 


R-2 


'At ••i*A«tf4aA afiwlM^BlAirnAr^l AA*^h#<*1ob 

iipirlittcii - " 






20* 


«8* 


57* 




68* 


77* 


56* 

> 


75* 


18* 


59 


li. (' utibliih coMiaieitloa pittini for 
ucoiQgiDg uionitloo um lor coopiritui 
t vltb tbi nldioci eounMlM. / 


55 


3?* 


62* 


19* 


J 

S** 


33 


63* 


1 

46* 


64 


42* . 


39 


33* 


' ■ ^ I ■ 
9. ' conduct u opia bovM to fMliirlii' 

Mjbtti d( thi icImI ud eowoltymtb 

utlTltiii of thi Toutlooil pio|ni. 


1 

Si* 


60 


62* 


?0* 


6J* 


62* 


M* 


55 


62 


63* 


66 


60 


81. piOTldi proipKtlTi itudnt'liiniin vlth 
ruoyrci ntiruli o& occupttioou oppor* 
kltlii to lid tba In Nlictlfli 1 

lotttlOtti 


56» 


to 


30* 


U* 


4 


Jl* 


58 


77* 


49* 


85* 


61 


82* 


80. utibliib crlurlA for iilcction'of 






J5* 


U* 


u* 


;6* 


60* 


79* 


74* 


80* 


tAA 

40* 


77* 


92« diTilop 1 triloloi plin for Kudttt- 
iMnir with Mployir. 




m 


Jl* 


25* 


68* 


82* 


66* 


85* 


35*' 


85* 


44* 


72* 


Ik, divlii Nlf-iviluatlon tictanlquu for 
uik by itudioU. 


(0* 




25* 


1 

«S* 


36 


43 


68* 


52 


67* 


51* 


46* 


.« 


28. collict occupitloDAl diti froi oployeri 
to Idtntlij occupitloiiil ituditdi. ; 


60* 


5) 


21* 


63* 


65* 


61 


50* 


'57 


59 


48* 




76^, 


U. obuifl Infonil fiidbick oo the vocitloul 
progtu through cooucti vith lodlvlduali 
Id the icbool lod conuolty* 


62* 


22 


50* 


I* 


6r 


23 


f 


23 


51* 


27 


74* 


24* 


8i iilict itudnt-leimir trilolog itatlou. 


62* 


?6 


20* 


55* 


t8* 


?6* 


71* 


81* 


79 


80* 


34 


70* 




Table 7 (continued) 




86. MUblUh crlUrU to mluiti *nd 
ftpprovi tulnlng ■ttclooi* 

B3. Mteh ft fttudfat-lMnar'ft ualqwi,chftrtc- 
tftrlftlcft with «a ftpproprlfttt ttftlnlng 
■uclon. 

58. lupply ftdBi&ltcrftCort vich dftU for 
TocftCloDftl wporti rn«irt4 ty tb» tuti 
dtpartBftnc of tductcloo. 

7, proYldft dltpUyt in tbt school aod In 
tbt cownlty on thi toMtlooil ptotift*. 

16» cobiult ftdrlwry co«lttM to obuln 
inf omcloo cooctrnlpt thtlr tjq>«cutloM 
of tlift vocAOlontl protrn. 

63. ftiUbUfth ft ftyfttw for r«pftlrlng tad 
••rvlclnt toolft ftnd ftqulpiftnt In ft 
*toc«tlotiAl Uborfttory. 

B2. Idtntlfy • proftpftctlvft fttudtnt-lftftrMr on 
bftftli of ••Iftctlon crltftrU ftod (Uu. 

36 •ftlnuln cootlnuftl follow-up InfotMtloo 
00 pUcftMit, JployMat, ftDd trftliilng 
iCftCuft of ftftch grftduiM of cbt vocfttloofti 
progrfta. 

73. inctrprtt occup«tloo«l tiiti ftnd 
iQVtncorlii to icudftnci. 

32 ftoalyit occupfttloof with ftftftifttanct of 
•nployert and Ubor rtprtftftnutlvftft. 



62* 

63 

66 
67* 

67* 

67* 

70 

71* 
71* 

73 



83 



20* 



87 20* 



49* 

61 

37* 

SI 
88 

63* 

57 
70 



35* 
35* 

30* 

93* 
47* 

59* 
57* 
35* 



48* 



52* 



60* 45* 



33* 
63* 

19* 

89* 
60* 

'70* 
70* 
70* 



62 
63* 

77 

59 
63* 

70. 
73* 



85* 



83* 

54 
60 

42 

38* 
85* 

62* 
57* 
67* 



73 



63* 

63* 
60* 

55 

50* 
71* 

66* 
60* 
56* 



90 



85* 

48 

63* 

32* 

49 
85* 

61 
60 
65* 



65* 



80* 



67* 

69 
65* 

53* 

37* 
63 

60* 

72 
71 



80* 

53* 
69 

40* 

32* 
91 

60 

56* 

67* 



44* 



69 

57 
71 

83 

86 

62 

' 70 
68 
81* 



74* 



86 

48* 
48* 

43* 

63* 
82* 

66 
*3* 

77» 



O 
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Table ? (continued) 



V 



Task 

MDCL. . . im & 


Across All 


Distribution 
md 

■ Harkiting-.- 


Offlci 
Occupitioni 


Technlcil 
Occupitioni 


Induitrial 
Occupitioni 


Heilth 
Occupitioni. 




R-1 


H-2 


H-1 


H 


R-1 


R-2 


R-1 


R-2 


R-1 


R-2 


R-1' 


R.2 


-r/ ■ 

29. Itotlfy ch« role and fuocclon of Ithe 
advisory conlttee. 




63* 


,.,«* 


40* 


81 


65 


68* 


63* 


70 


61 

i 


74* 


63* 


37. diuainiti 1 luwry of tbi vocitloQiI 
aducitloQ mluatloo to idfl|liilitrttori, 
idvliory coMlttii Mbiriy^iod the 
bMtd ^Jdicitlon. 


7*» 


)7* 


78 


68* 


73* 


73* 


76' 


74 


73 


75* 


64* 


85 


iilotiln 1 ricord of iifity loittuctlon ' 
priNotid In co^lliDci vlth Nfity Im 
lod ri|ulitloaii 


7i 


67 


92 


89* 




76* 


8) 


70 


11* 

• 


40* 


48 


61* 


3f partlclpiti In ttpirlMUl ittd otbir 
dati collietlBi iiHitch ictmtlu. 


77 


55* 


87* 


55* 


75 


66 


77* 


51 


74* 


66 , 


74* 


58 


i. iii|iirTlii itudat tiichiri. 


78* 


■w" 




84* 


76 


76* 


81 


76 


80* 


88* 


-77* 


89* 


18. ttilit It pUnloi thi oTirill objwtliti 
of thi totil icbool pro|in. 


78* 


58 


79 


55* 


78 


56 


82 


69 


82 


63* 


73^ 


35 


U . Mlnttlo . UilioQ vltl) unloa of f Iciili , 
ud nplojin. ^ 


80* 


62 




19* 


92 


66 


75 


58* 


\i 


59 


84 


J 

77*y 


69< dtunlDi ituduti' iMcktroiiDd lod | 
tavlroDMot. 


80* 


30 


80* 


U* 


71 


34* 


85* 


32* 


92 


48* 


51 


30 


30. plin thi uouil igimU to bt couldicid 
bj thi idvlior; covlttii. 


82 


68 


«* 


.«* 


'90 


67* 


76 


65* 


84 


67* 


79* 


67* 


S. dlrict itttdiDt priientitlooi diicrlblng 
ictlvltlu of the vocitloul pngru, 


83* 


71 


50* 


76* 


79 


69 


84 


71 


83 


71* 


81* 


61* 


27. ippolnt lad Involvi idvliory conittH 
In conducting in occupitlonil lurviy. ^ 


83* 


85* 


67* 


' 80* 


83 


73* 


77* 


73 


88* 


87^ 


9 


91 



Table 7 (continued) 



Task 

Number ^ Task Statfeticat , 


'""T 

Across All; 
Programs ^ 


Distribution 

and 
Harketing 


Office . 
Occupations 


Technical 
Occupations 


Industrial 
Occupations 


Health ' 
Occupations 


i 


H 


R-2 


R-l 


R-2 


R-l 


R-2 


R-l 


R-2 


R-l 


R-2 


R-l 


R-2 


26. Identify the geographical area In vhlch 
^ an occupational survey will* be conducted. 


BS 


90 


59* 


80* 


85* 


75 


79* 


81* 


85* 


92 


87 


92 


13. taoalyze enrplliaent trends to determine 
ytudent and parent acceptance of the 
vocational prograi. 


86 


66 


62* 
* 


# 


82 


57* 


85* 


62 


77 


'70 


89* 


81 


25 p organise' a steeling coaittee to usist 
^ in Ihe preplanning activities of an 
occupational survey. 


87 


92' 


67* 


82* 


85* 


76* 


87 


91, 


90 


90 


88 


r 


17* acquire inforvation froa aeibers of the 
V coflnunlty pover structure regarding their 
expectations of the vocational prograa. 


88 


65 


82 

0/" 


33* , 


89 


62* 


88 


67* 


80* 


65 


9t 


53* 


12* conduct opinion surveys in the school and 

coqyolty concerning the vocational 
* progrsi. , 


RQ 


IL 


:'.*/ 
lilt 


0/ 




on 


79 


03" 


1 

7U 


10* 




89* arrange vith a union' to nake contract 
^ provision for atudentt-leamers. 


on 






Ui 
W" 


OO 




01 
7J 


01* 




w 


0) 


OA 


13. obuin Infomatloii froi parents relative 
'to their expectations bf the vocational 
progran, * " ^ 


91 


. 85* 


92* 


i> 

82* 


94 


83* 


91 


75 


85* 


.73* 


92 


87* . 


. 57* structure a filing systfs for records and 
report fons used in a vocational course. 


92 


52* 


59* 


48* 


55* 


55 


i 

83 


56 


76 


48* 




47 


10. sponsor student-parent activities for 
^ the- vocational progran* 


93 


91 


91 


84* 


93 


91* 


92 


92 


91 


88* 


94 


87* 


93. sponsor eoployer/itudent-learner baniiuet 
for the vocational prograa. 


94 


93* 


86* 


* 

87* 


91 . 


91* 


94 


93* 


94 


93* 


93 , 


93 



9 
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APPENDIX II 
JOB INVENTORY 




1Q6 



GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 



1. Your assistance In completing this survey Is very Important . Your 
answers and the answers of other teachers completing this Job Inventory 
may be used to: 

a. Write specialty descriptions for your teaching field. 

b. Develop specialty ti^alnlng standard^ and college courses 
for your teaching field. 

Develovment of In-servlce activities for upgrading In your 
"teaching field. 

2. To qualify for this survey, you must meet these three conditions. 
YOU MUST: 

a. Be a full-time teacher In a public community college. 

b. Teach approved* (by TEA) .vocational-technical courses. 

c. Have taught a vocatlonal-technlcsl course In a public community 
college for at least two years. 

3. This Job Inventory Is. In two sections: 

a. A Background Information section, where you give Information about 
yourself, and 

b. a Task List section, where you give Information about your 
current teaching assignment. ^ 

4. In providing the Information requested. It la Importa nt to follow the 
procedures given * 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR BACKGROUND INFORMATION SECTION 
Complete each Item In the Background Information jfij^lon. 
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OFFICE USE ONLY 



3 [Zl'(i"5) 



1 1 1 I I 1 (6-10 



BACKGROUND DATA: POST-SECONDARY 
(Please Print) % 
' ' NAME 



Sex: mQ fD (12) 

MAJOjl PROGRAM TEACHING 
ASSIGNMENT (CHECK ONE) (13) 

1. im Mid-Management and DlBtrlbutlve 
Occupations 

2* O Office Education 



3. Technical Education 

4. Industrial Education 

5. Q Health Occupations 



6. □ Other 



What Is the highest degree that you 
have received? (U) 

K n Doctorate 

.2. □ Masters 

3. n Baccalaureate 

4. n Associate 

5. Q High School Diploma 

6. □ Other 



Was your major or minor on any degree 
In edutatlon? (15) 



Yes 



□ No 
2 



SCHO^ 
COUNTY 



CAMPUS 



(If Applicable) 



EXPERIENCE: 

Nun^er of years! teaching experience 
at post-^secondary level ' 
(Including this year) 

Nunber of years In any 
vocatlonal-*techn|lcal program 

Number of years teaching ' 

experlettce In present assignment ] I I (20-21) 

J I I (22-23) 



n~l (16-17) 
(13-19) 



Number of years occupational 
expei^nce relatejd to present 
assignment 



Have you completed any of the following 



courses? 1* Q Xea 



2-nNo (24) 



Check courses you hsve completed « 
["1 Methods of Teaching Vocational Subjects (25) 

(26) 
(27) 



n Trade Analysis ai|d Coursemaklng 
□ Class room and Labpratory Management 



I I Organization and ijlse of Instructional (28) 
Materials 



*Q Organization and Management of (29) 
Cooperative Tralnlkig Programs 

n Hlatory and Principles of Vocational (30) 
(Tebhnlc'al) Educat 
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1 

4. 




4. 



\ 



H&y<e you (bof let«d "^Uggt^f^ackground ,^hf 6 STectlon 
be £01^' you continue wltnMA'tB.^^roceaure. '<> , 

TROCElDnRE A. OHEGKING TASKS OP jKSEHT TEACHllIC 

As you read each tasji 'In the Taeir section, l>tHrough 9, ^tace a 

check b^sld^ each tiask that you perform In^'your pr^.ent" a^tfl^gnntent. - Put 
.'your fihecknark in the ^luim headcid "Check-If Done: How/* r\ When. you W^e ' 
'reached ^Ifge ^» retjirn to page 1/ ' * ' ^ * ' 

QOMnXTE TBP RIGHT-HAND COLUMN AT tfiS 




R£AD THIS.. BEFORE GQm>'V\!KW^ 



DO 



3. If a tkak that you p^form la not llated anywhere In the entire Hat, 
write It dbN^ie blank page at the end of \the booklet. 



Do 06 t Von fuse work yoU do yourself with work you aupervlae. 



5. *Remeinberr^Mf this time you are to complete only the column headed "Check- 
If Done Now" for pages 1 through 9. Now^ turn to page 1 aad* BEGIN. 



PROCEDURE B. 



RATING TIME SPENT ON TASKS ON PRESENT ASSIGNK^ 




1, Have you checked each task that you performs^ your present assignment? 
Make sure, before you continue with this procedure. 

2. Now you are^o rate the relative amount of time you spend performing 
each task In yopr present assignment. ' Relative time spent means the total . 
time you spend doing the task compared' with the time you spend on each of 
the other tasks of your present assignment during the year. 



3. Use a rating of "1" If you spend "very much below average" amo»3ht of 
time on a task. Use a rating of "2" for "below average" time; and to on, 
up to a rating of "7" If you spend 'Very much above average" amount of 
time on the task. 

4. Remember, you are to rate only> taaks that you have already checked In 
the first colun^n of pages 1 through 9. 

5. Place your rating, according to the 7-polnt scale. In the right-hand 
column, headed "Time Spent Cutrent Aaalgnment." 

6. When you have completed all your ratings In the right-hand column of 
pages 1 through 9, you will have completed thi(^ Job Inventory, and you may 
turn It In to your Director or Dean of Vocational-Technical Education. 

7. An envelope la provided for returning the Job Inventory and It may be 
sealed before returning It to your director who will mall It. 



^ ' 1. 
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JOB INVENTORY 



Post^Secondary Vocational-Technical Instructor's Competency List 



The task (competency) you perform now (7) 

In the "Time Spent" column/ rate only those competencies 
you have checked (>/) In your present assignment 

1. Check (>/) only those competencies which ypu^b 
perform in your present assignment. . 

2. Do not rate any competencies until you have 

^ checked (V) each competency that you perform. 

3. Use numbers "1" through "7" to indicate the amount 
o^ time yo}i spent on each competency which you have 
checked. (7) 

NOTE: If arty task you perform Is not listed, write it on 
the blank page at the end of the booklet. 



.PROFESSIONAL ROLE AND DEVELOPMENT 

1. Identify current trends of the teaching profession. (31) 

2^ 'promote the attainment of the goals and objectives of 

the teaching profession. - (32) 

3. participate In experimental and other data collecting 

research activities. (33) 

A. evaluate your personal and p;rof esslonal abilities 

and limitations. (34) 

5. acquire new occupational skills needed to keep pace 

with technological advancement In your teaching field. (35) 

6. supervise student teachers. ^ (36) 

t 

SCHOOL - COMHUNITY RELATIONS 

7. provld^ displays In the school and In the conmunlty 

on the vocational program. (37) 

8. direct student presentations describing activities 

of the vocational program. •^'^ .y ^ (38) 

9. conduct an open house to familiarize '^memb'ffAi of the 
school and community with activities, of the vocational 
program. (39) 

10. sponsor student-parent activities for the vocational 

program. (AO) 



Check 

>/ 
IF 
DONE 
NOW 



Estimated time spent 
on competencies in 
your assignment this 
year. 

1. Very much below 
av^age 

2. Below average 

3. Slightly below 
average 

4. Average 

5. Slightly above 
_ average 

6. Above average 

7. Very much above 
average 
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JOB INVENTORY, 



Post-Secondary Vocatlonal-Technical Instructor's Competency List 



Page 2 of 9 



The task (competency) you perform now (/) 

In the "Time ^ent'* column, rate only those competencies 
you have checked (>/h^in*your present assignment 



1. Check (^) only those competencies which you 
^ perform In your present assignment. 

2. Do not rate any compe|tencles until you have 
checked (>/) each competency that yot| perform. 

3. Use numbers M" through "7'V to indicate the amount 
of time yc^U' spent on each competency which you have 
checked. C^) ^ . 



12. 



13. 



14. 



15. 



16. 



17. 



18. 



Check 

IF 
DONE 
NOW 



s ■ ' SCHOOL aWMUNm'RELATipiUS (Continued) 

11. aalntaln liaison with union officials and employers. 



conduc^ opinioti- surveys in the school and community 
concerning the vocational program. 

analyze enrollment trends to determine student and 
parent acceptance of the vocational program. 

obtain infoinnal feedback on the vocational program 
through contacts with individuals in the school 
and community. ^ 



obtain information from 
expectations of the vocati 



enta 



relative to their 
urogram. 



consult advisory commitcee to obtain information 
concerning their expectations of the ^cational 
program. 

acquire informs tioh from members of the ^community 
power structure regarding their expectations of 
the vocational program. 

assist in planning the overall objectives of the 
total school program. 



HISTRUCTION : EVAUJATION 

19. establish criteria for evaluating student pperformance. 

20. develop criterion ^est. 

21. formulate a system of grading consistent with school 
^ policy. 



(41) 
(42) 
(43) 

(44) 
(45) 

(46) 

(47) 
(48) 

(49) 
(50) 

(51) 



Estimated time spent 
on competencies in - 
your assignment this 
year . 

1. Very much below 
average 

2. Below average 

3. Slightly below 
*'aver4(gte 

4. Average 

5. Slightly above 
average 

6. Above average 

7. Very much above 
average 



JOB INVENTORT 



Post-Secondary Vocational-Technical Instructor Coap«tency Llat 



Pag« 3 of 9 



Eatlvated time spent 
on coapetenclas In 
your asslgnaent this 
year. 



n 

The task (competency) you perform now (/) 

In the "Time Spent" column, rate only those competencies 
you have checked' (>/) In your present asslgument 

1. Check (V) only those competencies yhlch you 
perform In your present assignment. 

2. Do not rate any competencies until you hove 
^checked (V) each competency that you perfotm. 

1 Use numbers "1" through "7" to Indicate the amount 
of Xlne you spent on each competency which you have 



22. 



23. 



24. 



25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
3K 
32. 



Check 

IF 
DOMB 
NOW 



checked. (7) 
INSTRUCTION 



Very much below 
avsrags 
Below average 
Slightly below 
aysrags 
Average 
Slightly above 
average , 
Above aversge 
Very much above 
average 



KVALUATION (Continued) 



appraise ^students* performance In relation to 
performance objectives. 

evaluate, student-learner's work qualities, 
personal traits, and progress on the Job. 

devise self-evaluation techniques for use' 
by students. 

M 

PROGRAM PtANHING. DEVELOPMENT. AMD EVALUATION 

organize a steering coimtlttee to ssslst In ths pre- 
planning activities of an occupational survey. 

Identify the geographical area In which an occu- 
pational survey will be conducted. 

appoint and Involve advisory committee In conducting 
an occupational survey. 

collect occupational data from employers to 
Identify occupational standards. . 

Identify the role and funct 
committee* 

plan the annual agenda 
advisory coianlttee. 

assist In the Identification 
education purposes and objectives 

analyze occupations with 
and labor representatives 



(52) 
(53) 
(54) 

(55) 
(56) 
(57) 
(58) 
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JOB INVEKTORY 



Post-Secondary Vocational-Technical Instructor's Competency List 



Psge 4 of 9 



The task (competency) yotJ'^rform now (V) 

In the "Time Spent" column, rate only those« competencies 
you have checked (>/) in your present assignment 



1. Check (y) only those competencies ^ich you 
perform in your present assignment. 

2. *Do not rate any competencies until you have 

checked (>/) each competency that you perform. 

" 3. Use numbers "1" through "7" to indies te the amount 
of time you spent on each competency which you have 
checked. (7) . 

PROGRAM PLANNING. DE^rtlBWlENT. AMD EVALUATION (Continued) 
identify the competencies needed for entry into 



Check 

V 

IF 
DONE 
MOW 



33. 



an occupation. 



34. assist in writing general objectives for courses 
offered in the vocational education program. 

35. write student performance goals for vocational ^ 
education courses. 

36. maintain continual follow-up information on 
placement, employment, and training status of 
each graduate of the vocational program. 

37. disseminate a summary of the vocational education 
evaluation to administrators, advisory committee 
members, and the board of education. 



INSTRUCTION: PLANNING 

38/3 make a job analysis for determination of 

instructional content in the course taught. 

39. develop a course of study. 

o 40. determine group and individual learning 

experiences for the unit based on individual 
differences of students. 



41. 



prepare a lesson plan. 



42. identify textbook, reference, and other 
instructional material. ^ 

43. develop original instructional materials. 



(63) 

(64) 

(65) 
t 

(66) 
(67) 



(68) 
(69) 

(70) 
(71) 

(72) 
(73) 



Efltimated time spent 
on competencies in 
your assignioent this 
year • 

1. Very much below 
average 

2. Below average 

3. Slightly below 
average 

4. Average 

5. Slightly above 
J-^;Hverage 
6!j^bove sverage 

7 . Very much above 
average 
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JOB INVENTORY 



Post-Secondary Vocationsl-Technlcsl Instructor's Competency List 



Page 5 of 9^ 



The task (competency) you perform now (>/) 

In the *'Tlme Spent" column, rate only those competencies 
you have checked G/) in your present assignment 



1. Check (V) only those competencies which you 
perform in your present assignment. 

2. Do not rate any competencies until you have 
checked (/) each competency that you perform. 

3. Use numbers "1" through "7" to indicate the amount 
of time you spent on each competency which you have 
checked. (V) 



1^ 



INSTRUCTION; EXECUTION 
4A. conduct field trips. 

A5. provide students with opportunities to become 
experienced in manipulative skills- 

46. teach lesson using conference technique. 

47. teach lesson by the project or job method. 

48. provide students with opportunities to apply new 
information while under supervision of instructor. 

49. obtsin sunaary for a lesson. 

50. provide instruction so that studants can 
progress at own rate of speed. 

51. teach a demonstration lesson. 

52. give a lecture. 

53. give an illustrated talk. 

MANAGEMENT 

54. prepare a capital outlay budget proposal for 
new equipment needed in a vocational course. 

55. plan an operating budget proposal for con~ 
sumable supplies, services, and mater iala 
needed in a vocational course. > 



(74) 

(75) 
(76) 
(77) 

(78) 

^ (79) 
H (80) 
Dup. 1-30 
(31) 

(32) 

"i 



Check 

V 
IF 

DONE 
NOW 



(35) 



(36) 



Estimated time spent 
on competencies in 
your assignment this 
year. 

1. Very much below 
average 

2. Below average 

3. Slightly below 
average 

4. Average 

5. Slightly above 
average 

6. Above average 

7. Very much above 
average 
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JOB INVENTORY 



Post-Secondary Vocational-Technical Instructor's Competency List 



Pages of 9 



The ta^ (competency) you perform now (7) 

In the "Time Spent" colunuij rate only those competencies 
you have checked (7) In your present assignment 



1. Check W) only those competencies which you 
perform In your present assignment. 

2. Do not rate any competencies until you have 
checked (>/) each competency that you perform. 

3. Use numbers "1" through "7" to Indicate the amount 
of time you spent on each competency which you have 
checked. (/) 



MANAGEMENT ^ (Continued) 

56. prepare purchase request for approved voca- 
tional equipment and supplies. (37) 

57. structure a filing system for records and 

rqporlo fbzi&a u^d In a vocational course. ^' (38) 

58. supply administrators with data for vocational 
reports required by the state department of . 

education. ° / . • (39) 

59. provide approved safety apparel and devices for* 
vocational students assigned to hazardousi equipment. (40) 

<Jv • : 
•« 

60. maintain a record of safety Instruction presented 

In compliance with safet)), laws and regulations. , (41) 

61. uphold acceptable standards of student behavior 

In vocational classrooms and labprato]:les«» (42) 

62. maintain an Inventory of vocational tools, ^ 
supplies^ and equipment assigned to the laboratory. (43) 

63. establish a system for repairing and servicing 

tools and equipment In a vocational laboratory. (44) 

64. arrange for the storage and security of voca~ 

tlonal supplies and equipment. . ^ (45) 

65. implement student "check-out" procedux:es for 

tools, supplies, and equipment used In the ^ 
vocational laboratory. (46) 



66. jschedule laboratory equipment for maxii^ua 



utilization by students. 



(47) 



Check 



Estimated tine spent 
ctn competencies in 
your assignment thl6 
year. 



>/ 


1. 


Very much below 






average 


IF 


2. 


Belov average 




3. 


Slightly below 


DONE 




average 




4. 


Average 


NOW 


5. 


Slightly above 






average 




6. 


Above avera^ 




7. 


Very much above 






average 
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The task (competency) you perform now (V) 

In the "T&e Spent" column, rate only those conpetendea 
you have checked (^) In your present asslgnnent 



1. Check (>/) only those competencies which you 
perform In your present assignment. 

2* Do not rate any competencies until you have 
checked (sf) each competency that you perform. 

3. Use numbers "T* . through "7" to Indicate the amount 
of time you spent on each competency which you have 
checked. W) 



GUIDANCE (Continued) 

78. present Information to students on post-high 
school training and educational opportunities 
available .£o them. 



Check 



IF 



DONE 



79. ^alst students In securing snd In filling out 
applications for jobs, scholarships, educstlonal 
• loans, or college admission. 



COORDINATION 
(To be completed by Teacher-Coordinators 
of Cooperative Training Program^ 

80. establlah criteria for 8e;Lectlqp of student-learners. 

81. provide prospective student-lesmers with resource 
materials on occupational opportunltlM to aid them 
In selecting ^a vocation. 

82. Identify a prospective student- learner on basis 
of selection crlcerlaand data. 

83. match a student- learner's unique characteristics 
with an appropriate training station. 

8A. select student-learner training stations. 

85 



arrange with a union to make contract provision 
for student-learners. ' } 



86. 



ibllsh criteria to fvaluats and approvs 

nlng stations. 



(59) 



(60) 



(61) 

(62) 

(63> 

(64) 
(65). 

(66) 

(67) 



Estimated time spent 
on cpnpe^encles In 
your assignment this 
yesr. 

1. Very much belov 
sversge 

2. Below sverage 

3. Slightly below 
average 

4. Average 
Slightly above- 
average 

'6. Above average 
7. Very much above 
average 
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The task (conpetency) you perform nov - ■ ' 

In the "Time Spent" column/ rate only thos^ co«j|ktencles s 
you haVe chocked (7) In your .^resent aselgmaebt 



Check only thosa' conpatencles vhlch you 
perform In your present assignment. 

Do not rate any competencies until you hsve 
checked (/) each competency that you perform. --/'^ ;^ 

( ■ . . ■ ■ ■ 

Use numbers "l" through "7" to Indicate the amount 
. of time you spent on each competency Which yoU have 
checked. (V) , 



Check 

>/ 
IF 

DONE 

; NOW 



COORDINATION (Contln^X 



87. 



88. 



89. 



assess training capability of the prospective 
training station. v V \ 

assess educational adeqt^cyof a prospsctlve 
training station's facilities aDf}^ equipment. 

assess safety provision of facilities and equip- 
ment of the prbspectlve training stations. 



90. develop systematic training plan aqd Agreement. 

91. supervise student-lear^^r 's on-the-job experience. 

92. develop a training plan for student-learner with 
employer. 

( ■ 

93 » sponsor empli^yer/student-leaimer banquet for the 
vocational program. ■ ^ 

94. obtain f roin^advlsory committee information on ways 
' 'to -improve related inatrOction and on«-the«-job 
training. 



(69) 

(7b) 
(71) 
(72) 

(73) 

(74) 

(75) 
0.(80) 



Estimated time spent 
on competencies' in 
your assignment this 
year. - 

1. Very much below 
average 

2. Below average 

3. Slightly below 
average 

4. Aver a g^ 

5. Slightly above 
ayerage 

6. Above average'' 

7. Very much above 
' average 
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